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SECULAR TEACHERS 


In common with the public schools of the country, our 
Catholic schools are feeling the discouraging effects of teacher 
shortage. Though the condition is more acute in some dioceses 
than in others, it is general enough to warrant serious thought 
as to ways and means of meeting it. We complain of lack of 
vocations, yet when we consider the facts of the case we dis- 
cover that vocations show a normal increase. The trouble 
comes of the fact that our schools are growing at a rate that is 
above normal. The increase in our school population and the 
expansion of our educational facilities absorb so many teachers 
that additions to the force are not noticed. A growing popula- 
tion, the general recognition of the need for high-school educa- 
tion, departmental teaching, better methods of supervision— 
these are the causes that operate to create a teacher shortage 
in the public schools and they are quite as potent as factors in 
our own situation. 

Now it would be manifestly absurd to dream of interfering 
with the expansion of our schools at this or any other juncture. 
The enthusiasm of Catholics for their own schools is faith- 
born; to thwart it would be impious. Here and there it 
might be expedient to defer the opening of new schools in 
communities that have not had them. But this would not 
affect overcrowded conditions in existing schools or relieve 
the necessity for new schools in new city parishes. The 
natural growth of the schools now in operation will continue 
to demand a larger and larger corps of efficient teachers. Nor 
can we hope that our people will long tolerate the impossible 
conditions which sometimes exist where sixty or more children 
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are packed into a room, while one sole teacher exhausts her- 
self in the pretense of teaching them. 

Not only does the present teacher shortage interfere with 
expansion and make for overcrowding, but it likewise defeats 
our best efforts at thorough teacher training. Communities 
are at a loss to take care of the schools under their charge. 
Consequently they find it next to impossible to prepare teachers 
for their normal novitiates by allowing them to spend some 
time at centers of higher learning. Moreover, the practice 
of sending religious teachers into the schools before they have 
completed an acceptable term of normal training is becoming 
too common for comfort. The argument is lack of an alter- 
native—schools must be taken care of; pastors and people 
demand teachers. So it becomes a matter of trusting in God 
and making the best use we can of Saturdays and summer 
holidays. 

But the strain is telling. Nine or ten months in the class- 
room, Saturday classes, summer schools, these constitute a 
burden that is bound to undermine the health of the nun. 
This is particularly true when she is subjected day after day 
to the crucifixion of trying to do a thing well, which she does 
not know how to do to start with. Teaching is hard work 
at any time, but it is hardest of all for the untrained teacher. 

We can go far toward meeting this contingency and easing 
the strain on the religious orders by making a wider and 
wiser use of the secular teacher in our Catholic schools. The 
secular teacher offers a very obvious solution. Pending the 
time when the religious communities will have met all the de- 
mands of professional training, when community normals will 
be functioning successfully and the fever of present methods 
of training teachers will have abated, enlist her services and 
the pressure will be much lightened. 

This suggestion will at once meet with a flood of objections. 
The strength of our schools, we know, lies in the religious 
character of our teachers. Experience with seculars has not 
proven satisfactory. They are inefficient and not always amen- 
able to discipline. How often have we not heard nuns excuse 
the backwardness of their class on the ground that there were 
secular teachers in the lower grades. Again, they are not 
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dependable and readily forsake the school for a more lucrative 
position. 

These objections are valid and will be as long as haphazard 
methods obtain in the choosing of secular teachers. Chance 
will recruit them from two classes. First, there are girls who 
feel within themselves the stirring of a religious vocation, 
yet lack the determination and the generosity to follow it out. 
They gravitate toward the school because they like the com- 
panionship of the nuns, and they find comfort in at least 
making a gesture toward following their vocation. Yet the 
same lack of generosity and determination that keeps them 
out of religion will forever handicap their efforts at becoming 
good teachers. 

In the second class we find young women who are not under 
any economic pressure as far as earning a living is concerned. 
They come to the school partly to escape ennui and partly 
because they recognize the value of the work. But they lack 
the quality of perseverance. After the novelty wears-off and 
the drudgery becomes more pronounced, their interest wanes 
and they begin to look for opportunities to drop out. Not 
that we are forgetting, for a moment, the many noble women 
of this type who are generously giving their lives to Catholic 
education under these conditions. But they are the exception 
rather than the rule, and it is because of this fact that their 
lives stand out in such clear relief. 

Hence the conclusion that the most hopeful class of Cath- 
olic girls, as far as the best interests of the schools are con- 
cerned, is not drawn to the work of a secular teacher. This 
class comprises those who do not feel that theirs is a religious 
vocation, but who must earn their own living. They are 
deeply interested in the Catholic schools, but they are not 
in a position, economically speaking, to consider teaching under 
Catholic auspices. Many of them become public school 
teachers; others drift into commercial lines. Great numbers 
of them would gladly teach in Catholic schools, and would 
give a splendid account of themselves, could they afford to 
do so. 

The question of getting this type of girl as a secular 
teacher thus becomes a question of being able to give her a 
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decent wage and to guarantee her steady employment. We 
cannot interest her if we offer her only as much as we pay 
the nuns, or a trifle more. Let us always bear in mind that 
we are not attempting to pay the nuns wages for services 
rendered. Were we to attempt that, our schools would have 
to close their doors. A system of Catholic schools is made 
possible by reason of the fact that thousands of noble women 
dedicate their lives to the education of Catholic youth, asking 
nothing in return save food, clothing and shelter sufficient 
to keep them alive and well. The moment that religious 
teachers begin to desire more than this will mark the advent 
of our educational doom. 

But the secular teacher is a different matter. She makes 
no pretense at such complete dedication. She is willing to 
teach but demands an adequate wage in return. She should 
receive at least the minimum that she would receive under 
like circumstances in the public schools. 

Naturally, this would mean an increase in the cost of main- 
tenance. But it would constitute a splendid investment. 
First of all, it would free more nuns for adequate preparation 
and relieve the terrific strain of the present arrangement. 
Secondly, it would insure good teaching in the interim. The 
cost at present is even higher, though it is not found under 
the item of teachers’ salaries. It is being paid with the time 
and the lost educational opportunities of little children, who 
are crowded into rooms filled far beyond capacity, or subjected 
to the inefficiency of poorly paid seculars and the distraction 
that comes of frequent change in teachers. 

It amounts very largely to a choice between increasing 
parish expenses or decreasing educational opportunities— 
either a better salaried teacher or a poorly taught child. 

However, it goes without saying that the quality of the 
teaching done by the secular should justify this added ex- 
pense. In the first place, some training should be demanded. 
Normal school graduates would, of course, be the ideal where 
they can be obtained. But, failing this, it is the duty of the 
diocesan organization to provide and insist upon training. 

To begin with, the business of placing seculars should 
be entirely in the hands of the diocesan superintendent. Pas- 
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tors and heads of religious orders are often at their wits’ 
end in this matter. The superintendent should conduct a 
registry and advertise for applicants. This might be done 
at the closing of schools, and he could then insist upon at 
least one summer of preparation previous to entering the 
classroom. 

Moreover, he should make it his business to follow up the 
work of these teachers as systematically as possible. Their 
training and supervision would be his particular work. Let 
him arrange regular classes or conferences for them, even 
oftener than once a month. At these meetings they should 
receive detailed direction as to their work. In schools where 
the principal is not burdened with classroom duties, she, of 
course, can supervise their teaching. Otherwise, the superin- 
tendent will have to devise some means of supervision. Dili- 
gence, seriousness of purpose, a professional attitude toward 
their work are among the qualities that should be demanded. 
The fact that the secular teacher is being fairly paid for her 
services, and that she is not playing the réle of a benefactor, 
will render her amenable to such oversight. 

A consideration which involves an increase in parish ex- 
penses is not apt to meet with an enthusiastic welcome, at 
least not at first blush. Yet we should not blind ourselves 
to the fact that the cost of education is high and mounting 
higher. Good schools call for more money. Fundamentally 
we are all agreed that money should never be saved at the 
expense of the children. In reality it costs more to run a 
poor school than it does to run a good one. When we are 
employing four nuns where we need eight, or when we are 
paying a secular $40 a month and getting the worth of our 
money, we are not proving ourselves wise investors. 

The upshot of these considerations is that we can help to 
relieve the present shortage of teachers in our Catholic schools 
and its attendant evils, overcrowding and inadequate train- 
ing for religious teachers, by a wider use of secular teachers. 
But these teachers should be expected to do more than simply 
keep school. As a consequence they should be paid well 
enough to make it worth their while to get the training and 
submit to the supervision that are the conditions of good 
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teaching. Moreover, the employment and the placing of them 
should be carried on in some systematic manner, under the 
direction of the diocesan superintendent. Let them be re- 
sponsible to him for their work, even as the religious teachers 
are, and let his judgment concerning their ability be the norm 
of their retention and advancement. 


GrorcGe JOHNSON. 























HILAIRE BELLOC 


In the study of Hilaire Belloc, poet, politician, orator, 
novelist, historian and essayist, a defender of the proposition, 
“Heredity is the determinant factor of a man’s capabilities,” 
would find much to support his thesis. Mr. Belloc’s varied 
endowments suggest a talented ancestry, and the biographical 
data available bear out this suggestion. One of his great- 
grandfathers was Colonel Swanton, an Irish officer in Na- 
poleon’s service. His paternal grandfather, Hilaire Belloc, 
was an artist whose work found place in the Louvre. His 
father was a French barrister and his mother a descendant 
of Dr. Priestley, the famous chemist. 

Although born in France, he is by education and choice an 
Englishman. At the age of ten he entered the Oratory School 
at Edgbaston, where he studied under the eye of Newman. 
Seven years later he spent some months in Paris studying 
mathematics, but he soon returned to England and the quiet 
of a Sussex farm. Even at that early age, eighteen, he had 
done some writing. In his twentieth year he came to America 
and “toured” Colorado and California. Upon his return to 
Europe, France claimed him for her army, and he served his 
time with the artillery at Toul. When his term expired Belloc 
hastened to England, where he entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1895. He won the scholarship in history and merited a 
fellowship, but because he was a Catholic this was denied him. 
While at Oxford he published The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, 
1896; More Beasts for Worse Children, 1897; The Modern 
Traveler, 1898; The Moral Alphabet, 1899; The Life of Danton, 
1899; Lambkin’s Remains, 1900. His Paris also appeared in 
1900. 

After five years of study and writing Belloc left Oxford 
for London, where he obtained a place on the Speaker. The 
outstanding productions of his London life were Robespierre, 
1901; The Path to Rome, 1902; Emanuel Burden, 1909, and 
The Old Road, 1905. Despite his pen’s activity, his income 
was small and his expense great. His family was growing, 
and for economical reasons in 1905 he went back to farm 
life in Sussex. The following year, by accident, he was elected 
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to Parliament by the Liberals. His quick, honest mind was 
aware of the corruption in the political parties, and he pro- 
posed reforms which brought him into disfavor with both 
sides of the house. In 1910, however, he was reelected by 
independent voters and was offered the nomination for a third 
term. Convinced that it was impossible to reform Parliament 
from within, he determined to attack it from without. In 
1911 he founded the Hye Witness for the avowed purpose of 
exposing conditions in politics. This periodical later came 
under the editorship of the Chestertons and was then called 
The New Witness. Mr. Theodore Maynard says: “The two 
main objects of the paper are to attack political corruption 
and to resist the establishment of a servile state.” 

To his efforts for reform while in Parliament Mr. Belloc 
added lectures and numerous writings. Besides magazine 
and newspaper articles he published a number of satirical 
political novels. Emanuel Burden, “a recognized classic of 
sustained irony,” appeared in 1904. Mr. Clutterbuck’s Elec- 
tion, Pongo and the Bull, A Change in the Cabinet, Cautionary 
Tales for Children, Studies in Nepotism, are all attacks on the 
Party System. 

The Green Overcoat (1912) is an ingenious burlesque of 
well-known detective stories. The Saturday Review, in criti- 
cizing the book, says: “This story is a mere repetition of what 
the author has said at other times in a less agreeable tone.” 

Mr. Belloc is a prolific writer of essays which are published 
in both English and American magazines. Many of these 
have been gathered and printed in book form. First and Last 
(1911) is described as “a volume of essays, discussion of 
cheeses, of tides and of winds, as well as of historical evidence 
and of the Battle of Hastings.” Not all critics unite in choir- 
ing the praise of Mr. Belloc. When On Something, a collec- 
tion of thirty essays, came from the press, the New York 
Times of July 6, 1911, offered this comment: “Mr. Belloc writes 
exquisite English about any sort of inconsequent idea or 
fact with such skill as to make the reader believe he is really 
reading something.” This, That and the Other, 1912, indicates 
by its title the subjects treated in the book. 

Four Men: a Farrago, is, as its subtitle implies, a medley 
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or mixture. The four men, Grizzlebeard, the Sailor, the Poet, 
and Myself meet near Robertsbridge on the borders of Kent. 
“During four days they walk together through the length of 
Sussex and as they walk they discuss every conceivable sub- 
ject: they tell one another endless anecdotes and best of all 
they sing many delightful songs.” To me this book seems a 
bit of autobiography to which Belloc refers in his Dedicatory 
Ode. I quote from the poem fragments that support my in- 
ference: 


“Where on their banks of light they lie, 
The happy hills of Heaven between, 
The Gods that rule the morning sky 
Are not more young, nor more serene 
Than were the intrepid four that stand, 
The first who dared to live their dream. 
& e * 


“But something dwindles, oh! my peers, 
And something cheats the heart and passes, 
And Tom that meant to shake the years 
Has come to merely rattling glasses. 


“And He, the Father of the Flock, 
Is keeping Burmesans in order, 
An exile on a lonely rock 
That overlooks the Chinese border. 


“And One (Myself I mean—no less), 
Ah !—will Posterity believe it— 
Not only don’t deserve success, 
But hasn’t managed to achieve it. 


“Not even this peculiar town 
Has ever fixed a friendship firmer, 
But—one is married, one’s gone down, 
And one’s a Don, and one’s in Burmah. 
a e e 
“And oh! the days, the days, the days, 
When all the four were off together ; 
The infinite deep of summer haze, 
The roaring charge of autumn weather.” 


Although Mr. Belloc is classed primarily as an historian, 
he has written poems which, Mr. Theodore Maynard says, 
place him “among the first half dozen modern singers.” In 
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the introduction to Verses by H. Belloc (1916), Joyce Kilmer 
wrote: 

Belloc is a poet who happens to be known chiefly for his 
prose. One sign that he is naturally a poet is that he is never 
deliberately a poet. No one can imagine him writing a poem 
to order—even to his own order. The poems knock at the 
door of his brain and demand to be let out. And he lets them 
out, carelessly enough, setting them comfortably down on 
paper simply because that is the treatment they desire. 

The greater number of these are still scattered in magazines. 
Let us hope these wandering brain children will be brought 
home and safely sheltered by the author’s book publisher. 
Then, perhaps, the flattering dictum of his friends will be sub- 
stantiated. 

Mr. Belloc loved the south country with its great hills along 
the sea. While some of his writings merely hint at the Sussex 
that he owns, others voice its history and geography on every 
page. Such a book is The Stane Street, a description of an 
ancient Roman road over which imperial legions marched from 
Chichester to Pulboro, from Pulboro to Dorking and from Dork- 
ing on to London. To the archeologist or historian The Stane 
Street offers pleasant reading, but for the general student it. 
has little of interest. Possibly Mr. Maynard had this or a 
similar book’ in mind when he wrote, “Belloc frequently has a 
maddening habit of reiteration, an expansive elaboration of 
simple points. He can be painfully dull. His work at such 
times is full of a peculiar logical monotony.” 

Before the “unforgettable month of August of the unforget- 
table year 1914” Hilaire Belloc was known to English men of 
letters as a writer of charming essays, whimsical novels, vivid 
histories, pungent satires. After the invasion of Belgium he 
became in world-wide opinion “the shrewdest and best in- 
formed of all chroniclers and critics of the Great War.” Once 
a week to a huge London audience he lectured on the current 
events of the war. Regularly he wrote for Land and Water 
articles that excelled in military criticism. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, in remote India, and still more distant Australia, 
his utterances were quoted as oracles. His Elements of the 
Great War, 1915, aims to set forth the first phase of the 
conflict. It goes back of the Serbian murder and traces out 
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the underlying causes of the war as revealed by history. The 
strength of the combatants is estimated and their several forces 
compared. Graphically the work of the first few days of the 
campaign is put before the reader, but there is no hint of hate 
in his description. Coldly, impersonally he presents the facts. 
The reader forms his own opinion. 

Since the war notes had carried his name to the uttermost 
ends of the English speaking world, it was but natural that 
his latest work, Europe and the Faith, should arouse British 
and American reviewers to display their critical powers. The 
Catholic press gave the book a hearty welcome and no stint 
of praise for its learning, interesting style, fresh points of 
view and new approaches to the field of discovery. Non- 
Catholic periodicals, however, in some instances took excep- 
tion to his assumptions and conclusions. In the Athenaeum 
of September 24, 1920, is an extended review in which we find 
this paragraph: 

The most convinced opponent of Mr. Belloc’s views of the 
historian’s qualifications will probably agree instantly that 
an acquaintance with the Catholic faith is necessary to writing 
a history of Europe, although he may not agree that the 
historian must be a Catholic. But the strangest part of Mr. 
Belloc’s assumption is that he regards this condition as suf- 
ficient. We feel that Mr. Belloc, although a Catholic, has not 
understood European history and that he does not understand 
European consciousness. 


A month later the Saturday Review printed a criticism 
which recognized some of the excellencies of Europe and the 
Faith, but on the whole was unfavorable. Here is an extract: 


Our real objection to him is not that he has twisted history 
to his own view—everybody does that—but that he has given 
us an incomplete book, and even on his own showing he has 
left out the vital part. He discusses at length the unified 
Roman state of Europe. He discusses at length the unified 
Roman church of Europe. But he omits to discuss the rela- 
tions between the two. 


On December 24, 1920, the London Spectator joined the Anvil 
Chorus with this: 


It is needless to say that from Mr. Belloc’s whole conception 
of Protestantism we profoundly dissent. He cannot conceive 
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of men opening their eyes and realizing that they were serving 
an institution and not the cause for which that institution 
stood. This fatal lack of insight and comprehension effec- 
tually disqualifies him from giving the impartial presentation 
of European history which he is desirous of exhibiting and 
almost completely nullifies the graphic force and admirable 
clarity of his narrative. 

Europe and the Faith is not a “summer book.” Both its 
history and its philosophy demand careful reading and thought- 
ful reflection. It treats of a large subject in a large way, 
so it is not strange that narrow minds fail to comprehend 
the fullness of its message. 

Belloc’s personality can be described only by one who knows 
him in the every-day world as well as in the realm of books. 
Such a one is Mr. Theodore Maynard, and from his Chester- 
belloc I have caught these hints of our historian’s character. 
Hilaire Belloc is wide-awake, active, practical, rationalistic, 
and not a little sophisticated. He is concerned with actuali- 
ties and has an insatiable thirst for first-hand evidence and 
personal observation. He relies first of all upon experience, 
and, like all who do so, he is disillusioned. A man of the 
world, he is saved from wordliness by a desire to be a child 
again. His very appearance shows his great energy, while his 
many books attest his many-sided activity. He is a democrat 
in the best sense of the word. To him “the things common 
to all men are infinitely more important than the things pec- 
uliar to some.” 


Sister Frances Srace. 



































LEGAL STATUS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


(Continued) 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


I, CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND TERRITORIAL LEGISLATION 


The two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan are yet 
young in their provincial life. Scarcely fifteen years have 
elapsed since they took their place as provinces in the great 
Confederacy of the Dominion of Canada. The history of the 
educational struggles of this section of Canada goes back at 
least half a century prior to the date of their provincial birth. 
The first educational efforts in that part of the great North- 
West Territory which now constitutes these provinces were 
directed by the early missionaries: “Most active in this work 
were the Catholic missionaries, who with great and often with 
heroic self-sacrifice labored among the Indians and sought to 
make them, in as great a measure as possible, peaceful and 
provident citizens.’’** 

Long before any educational attempts were made in the 
western part of the North-West Territories, the Catholic 
missionaries had established themselves in the eastern section 
of the territories (Manitoba), devoting themselves with great 
energy to the religious and educational needs of the natives 
and early settlers. It was from here (St. Boniface) that the 
earlier missionary educational activities of the two provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were directed by Bishop Pro- 
vencher, who “in February, 1820, was named titular Bishop 
of Juliopolis and coadjutor of the Bishop of Quebec for the 
North-West.’’** 

It was Bishop Provencher who, at the request of Lord Sel- 
kirk, had been sent by Bishop Plessis of Quebec, with Father 
Dumoulin, in 1818, to look after the missionary needs of the 
Red River settlement, with instructions to “watch with jealous 


““Canada and Its Provinces,” Archives Edition, vol. 20, p. 477. 
“Morice, “The Catholic Church in Western Canada,” vol. 1, p. 114. 
Toronto, 1910. 
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eye over the education of the youth and to establish schools 
wherever possible.”*® Obedient to their instructions, they set 
to work, and within the year two schools were organized, one 
at the mouth of the river Seine (St. Boniface), the other 
at Pembina where “sixty children were enrolled the first 
year.”*° In 1829 Bishop Provencher opened “the first school 
for girls ever organized in the settlement,’’*? and in the year 
1833 Father Belcourt opened the “first Industrial School of 
the North-West at Baie St. Paul (St. Eustache).”** 

So impressed were the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany with the splendid work done by the “Roman Catholic 
missionaries who were the first upon the ground”*® and who, 
according to the Protestant historian, Begg, “were certainly 
the first to establish schools in the North-West,” that, be- 
ginning with the year 1825, they donated fifty pounds annually 
to assist the work of the Catholic missionaries."* In the 
minutes of the council of the Red River Colony for 1833 we 
find the following record of the yearly agent: 

Great benefit having been derived from the benevolent and 
indefatigable exertion of the Catholic mission at Red River 
in the welfare, moral and religious instruction of its numerous 
followers and it being observed with much satisfaction that 
the influence of the mission of the Right Reverend Bishop 
of Juliopolis has been uniformly directed to the best interests 
of the Settlement of the country at large, it is Resolved: 

That in order to mark our appreciation of such laudable 
and disinterested conduct on the part of said mission the sum 
of fifty pounds be given towards its support together with 
an allowance of luxuries for its use. 

Signed George Simpson, Governor. 
J. D. Cameron, Chief Factor. 
Alexis Christie “ = 
Jas. McMillan “ ” 


Red River Settlement, 5th June, 1833,”°? 


“Op. cit., p. 97. 

““Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 418. 

“Op. cit., p. 419. 

“Morice, op. cit., p. 140. 

““Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 427. 

“History of the North-West,” vol. 3, p. 394. 

"Cf., op. cit., p. 395. 

=““The Canadian North-West, Its Early Development and Legislative 
Records,” edited by C. H. Oliver, vol. 2, p. 703, University of Sas- 


katchewan, 1915. 
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The Records of the minutes of the Red River Colony’s Coun- 
cils show similar marks of appreciation during the succeeding 
years, and those of 1839 show that a further vote of 150 
pounds was “given in aid of the school of Industry burned 
down.’”** Although mission schools had been established in 
the eastern part of the North-West Territories as early as 
1818, no regular attention was given to the missionary work 
of the western part of the territories (Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan) till many years later. The lack of priests made 
this impossible. Bishop Provencher “did not have more than 
four priests at his disposal in 1844 for the twenty-eight 
hundred white and half-breed Catholics scattered over a 
region as vast as a kingdom.’** “The first resident Catholic 
missionary to enter this part of the North-West was Father 
Thibault, who came to Fort Edmonton in 1842 and in the 
same year founded, about fifty miles farther west, St. Ann’s 
Mission,’”*> which he used as headquarters for his missionary 
work among the surrounding tribes. 

Four years previously, Father Demers, who afterwards be- 
came the first Bishop of Victoria, British Columbia, and 
Father Blanchet had, in crossing the prairies on their way to 
the coast stopped at Edmonton; traces of their visit were 
found near the site of Old Bow Fort (Edmonton) by Father 
Lacombes, who “in 1852 came upon a cross that had been 
planted there with much ceremony by Father Demers and 
Father Blanchet in 1838.” 

Father Lacombe, the famous missionary of the North-West, 
had come to Fort Edmonton in 1852. The Canadian or half- 
breed population at Fort Edmonton, including women and 
children, was about eighty”** at the time of his arrival. To 
Father Lacombe belongs, among many other distinctions, that 
of having established at Edmonton in 1862 “the first regular 
school to be opened west of Manitoba.’’** 

On his return from St. Boniface in the year 1862 Father 


"Op. cit., p. 787. 

“Morice, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 187. 

“Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 477. 

“Hughes, “Life of Father Lacombe,” p. 61. New York, 1911. 
"Morice, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 165. 

““Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 478. 
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Lacombe brought with him Brother Scollen to open a school 
for the white children of the fort. The school was first held 
in the log chapel within the fort. “There were about twenty 
pupils, the children of the Company’s clerks and servants.” 
In the same year he opened a boarding school and orphanage 
at St. Albert. He had three years previously (1859) secured 
the services of the Sisters of Charity (The Grey Sisters) from 
Montreal and opened mission schools at Lac St. Ann’s in 1859 
and at the Ile a La Crosse in 1860.° So, within the western 
part of the North-West Territories (Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan), prior to the year 1869, there were at least five Catholic 
schools, though at this time “beyond Portage La Prairie 
stretched for nearly eight hundred miles the vast plains, 
tenantless except for the location at strategic trading-points 
of the Forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” In this year 
a great change was affected in the government of the great 
North-West. Up to the year 1869 the vast territory of the 
North-West, out of which the two provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were afterwards carved, was not in any way 
subject to Canadian rule. But in this year the Dominion 
Government purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
vast land holdings later known as the North-West Terri- 
tories,“ and on July 15, 1870, all that portion of British 
North America lying between Ontario and British Columbia 
became by royal proclamation a part of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

In the same year the province of Manitoba was organized 
in the eastern and more settled portion of the territories. “At 
that time the population of Manitoba comprised some two 
thousand white and approximately five times the number of 
Metis or natives of part French or Scottish descent.”** No 
provision was made until some years later for a separate 
constitution for the territories. To the Lieutenant Governor 
of the new province and a council having executive legisla- 


"Op. cit., p. 88. 

“Cf. Duchassois, “The Grey Nuns in the Far North,” pp. 48-49. To- 
ronto, 1919. 

““Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 285. 

“Cf. Porritt, “Evolution of the Dominion of Canada,” p. 16. 

*“Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 331. 
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tive functions was confided the government of the country. 
The Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba held, ex-officio, for some 
years a similar position with reference to the rest of the 
North-West Territories. In this way the educational policy 
of the North-West Territories came to be greatly influenced 
by that of Manitoba. 

Until the territories were organized with an independent 
government no provision had been made for an educational 
system. In the year 1875 the North-West Territories were 
organized and provided with a separate government, although 
the Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba still continued to hold 
the same office with relation to the territories. The Act of 
1875 provided for a legislative council presided over by a 
chief executive officer to be styled and known as the Commis- 
sioner of the North-West Territories. In this act provision 
was made by the Dominion Government for the establishment 
of a school system which was to embody the principle of sepa- 
rate or denominational schools. The Canadian legislative 
debates for the year show that very little opposition or even 
discussion took place on this clause when it was introduced 
by Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. The principle of separate 
schools seemed by this time to be recognized by all the parties 
concerned. 

At this time, too, the white population of the territories, 
“which numbered but five hundred,’”** was about evenly di- 
vided between Catholics and Protestants, and from all indi- 
cations the minority of the North-West Territories would be 
Protestant; so the bill was strongly supported by the 
Protestant members of the Federal Parliament. A separate 
school system, “similar to that which experience had proved 
to be satisfactory in the province of Ontario,”® was provided 
for by the act. Section 2, which was not repealed by the 
Canadian Government until supplanted by the Autonomy 
Acts of 1905, provided that: 


The Lieutenant Governor by and with the consent of the 
Council or Assembly, as the case may be, shall pass all nec- 
essary ordinances in respect to education, but it shall therein 


“Weir, “Separate School Law in the Prairie Provinces,” p. 126. 
“F.S., “The School System in Canada.” The Month, vol. 108, p. 175. 
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be always provided that a majority of rate payers of any 
district or portion of the North-West Territories may estab- 
lish such schools therein as they may think fit and make the 
necessary assessment and collection of rates therefor; and 
further that the minority of rate payers therein, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, may establish separate schools 
therein and that in such latter case the rate payers establish- 
ing such Protestant or Roman Catholic separate schools shall 
be liable only to assessment for such rates as they may impose 
upon themselves in respect thereof.” 

No attempt was made by the Legislative Council of the 
North-West for some years to establish a territorial educa- 
tional system as provided for in this section. To encourage 
the establishment of schools the Dominion Government at the 
session of 1872 provided for the “Educational Endowment” of 
the common schools in Manitoba and the North-West Terri- 
tories. The act providing assistance for education reads as 
follows: 

And whereas it is expedient to make provision in aid of 
education in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. There- 
fore Sections 2 and 29 in each and every surveyed township 
throughout the extent of the Dominion lands shall be and 
are hereby set apart as an endowment for purposes of edu- 
cation.” 

Still “the state avoided the responsibility for education. 
It was, however, persuaded to make ‘grants in aid’ such as 
the grants of $300 in 1877 towards the support of the bi-lingual 
school of St. Alberta.’’®* 

“The mission schools were practically the only educational 
institutions in this part of the North-West till 1884, when 
the Government of the North-West Territories became respon- 
sible for the administration of education,”® and in which year 
public schools were opened at Edmonton and Calgary. An 
attempt had been made the previous year to provide for an 
educational system, but the North-West Council refused to 
sanction Frank Oliver’s Bill. In the following year (1884), 
however, the first ordinance relating to education was passed 


“North-West Territoties Act, 1875, Section 2. 
“Dominion Lands Act 35, Victoria, chap. 23, section 22. 
““Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 451. 

“Op. cit., p. 480. 
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by the North-West Council. This ordinance, known as “An 
Ordinance Providing for the organization of schools in the 
North-West Territories,” providing for a school system very 
similar to that of Quebec, “was unanimously adopted by the 
North-West Council, then composed of thirteen Protestants 
and two Catholics.” The territorial school system was to 
be administered by a “board composed of two sections, one 
Protestant and the other Catholic. Each section prescribed 
for its own schools the subjects of study, the books to be used 
in the training, and the licensing of teachers, and the aims 
of inspection.” 

The ordinance not only recognized the rights of Catholics 
to establish separate schools but sanctioned the principle of 
the Quebec system that to them alone belongs the exclusive 
right to govern such schools. Provision was made in the 
ordinance for the erection of both separate and public school 
districts. A public school district could not exceed thirty-six 
square miles or nine miles in length. Four heads of families, 
with at least ten children between the ages of five and fourteen 
years, were necessary to constitute a district. Separate school 
districts could be constituted out of one or more adjacent 
school districts. “In no case would a Catholic be liable for 
taxes for a Protestant school; nor a Protestant for a Catholic 
school.”*? Formal religious instruction was permitted “only 
during the last hour of the afternoon session”; this period 
was afterwards reduced to half an hour. The school could be 
opened with the Lord’s Prayer if the trustees were agreeable. 

The grants to the schools were based, in 1884, upon the 
number of days the school was open, the attendance and the 
amount of the teacher’s salary. In the following year an 
amendment to this section made the amount of such grants 
depend also on the grade of the teacher’s license, the inspector’s 
report, and the advancement of the classes taught. 

The system, as instituted by the ordinance of. 1884, gave 
to each section of the board almost full and independent 


*Memorial Archbishop Tache on the School Question, p. 61. Mon- 
treal, 1894. 

™“Canada and Its Provinces,” vol. 20, p. 484. 

"Section 131. 
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powers in the matter of the organization and administration 
of their respective schools. In this it approached very closely 
the ideal system guaranteed to the people of Quebec by Sec- 
tion 93 of the Federal Constitution. But as the years went 
by and the Protestant percentage of the population of the 
North-West Territories increased, amendments were intro- 
duced tending to limit the power of the separate sections 
of the board and aimed particularly, it would seem, at cur- 
tailing Catholic control of their separate schools. 

The first limitation took place in 1885 when the “Ordinance” 
was amended, after considerable opposition, to provide for 
the establishment of a board of education consisting of a 
Lieutenant Governor with two Protestants and two Roman 
Catholic members. Two of these were to be members of the 
council. The general powers of the Catholic section of the 
former board were curtailed by transferring to the full board, 
presided over by the Lieutenant Governor, the matter of the 
appointment of inspectors and the examining and licensing 
of teachers; but the questions of text-books for the Catholic 
schools and the cancelling of teachers’ licenses were left to 
the Catholic section. 

In the year 1887 an amendment provided for a “board of 
examiners consisting of an equal number of Catholics and 
Protestants” who were to conduct all examinations for 
teachers’ licenses. The original denominational sections of 
the board still had the power to prescribe texts in history and 
science or to exact examinations in any additional subjects 
from their own candidates, but otherwise the subjects of the 
examination were to be identical. 

About this time sweeping changes, which came to be re- 
flected in the north-west territorial educational legislation, 
had been effected in the Manitoba school system. The separate 
school system in operation since 1872, which it was thought 
was guaranteed to Catholics by the provincial constitution, 
was abolished by an Act of the Manitoba Legislature, on March 
23, 1890, and a “non-sectarian” provincial school system 
created. “The agitation that swept away the minority rights 
in Manitoba made itself felt in the North-West also and 
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resulted in legislation restrictive of separate schools,”’’* and 
in 1892 the Ordinance of 1884 of the North-West Territories 
was radically amended. Practically all that remained to the 
Catholics of the original educational rights guaranteed under 
Section 11 of the North-West Territory Act of 1875 were the 
rights to organize districts separately and to be exempted from 
double taxation. 

The separate school boards were abolished, and almost all 
the rights of the Catholic section were withdrawn. Accord- 
ing to the original ordinance it was the duty of each section: 
(a) “to have under its control and management the schools 
of its section and to make from time to time such regulations 
as may be deemed fit for the general government, discipline 
and the carrying out of the provisions of the ordinance; (b) 
to select and prescribe a uniform system of text-books; (c) to 
appoint inspectors who shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the section appointing them; (d) to cancel the certificate 
of a teacher upon sufficient cause.”"* 

On December 31, 1892, the Legislative Assembly of the 
North-West Territories passed an act entitled an “Ordinance 
to amend and consolidate as amended the ordinance respect- 
ing schools” whereby all previous ordinances relating to edu- 
cation were repealed. By this act the government of the day 
became directly responsible for the management of the schools. 
In place of the board which was abolished, as already men 
tioned, there was set up “a council of public instruction” 
consisting of “an executive of four persons (two Protestants 
and two Catholics) appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council, one of whom, to be nominated by the Lieutenant 
iovernor in Council, shall be chairman.” It was provided 
in the same section that “the appointed members shall have 
no vote.”*® 

(To be continued) 


™=“The School System in Canada.” The Month, vol. 108, p. 176. 
“Revised Ordinance, N.W.T., chap. 59, section 2. 
"No. 22, section 5. 











THE RADICALISM OF SHELLEY AND ITS SOURCES* 
(Continued) 


In Canto V of The Revolt of Islam Shelley describes how 
oppressors and oppressed are persuaded to forego revenge. 
Love has conquered and a new era of peace and happiness is 


about to begin. 


To hear, to see, to live, was on that morn 
Lethean joy. 


Although Shelley does not dwell on details as Wordsworth 
does, still there is a striking similarity between the spirit of 
parts of The Excursion and that of many of Shelley’s poems. 
An extract from The Revolt of Islam will help to verify this. 


Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 

The clouds that wrapt me from this world did pass. 

I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep. A fresh May-dawn it was, 

When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept, I know not why; until there rose 

From the near schoolroom voices that, alas! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes, 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked around— 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which poured their drops upon the sunny ground— 

So without shame I spoke: “I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check. 

Wordsworth’s joy, however, was short-lived. In 1796 Na- 
poleon started on a campaign of conquest and this completely 
shattered Wordsworth’s faith in the Revolution. When he saw 

‘that the French were changing a war of self-defense into one 
of subjugation, losing sight of all which they themselves had 
struggled for, he became “vexed with anger and sore with 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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disappointment.” About the year 1793 he fell under the 
influence of Godwin, and it is to his doctrines that he now 
turned for solace. Godwin, as we have seen, makes reason the 
sole guide and rule of conduct. Custom, law, and every kind 
of authority are inimical to the well-being of humanity. 
Wordsworth then at this time began dragging all precepts, 
creeds, etc., “like culprits to the bar of reason, now believing, 
now disbelieving,” 
till, demanding formal proof 

And seeking it in everything, I lost 

All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 

Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 

Yielded up all moral questions in despair.’ 


He had sounded radicalism to its lowest depths and found it 
wanting. 


I drooped 


Deeming our blessed reason of the least use 
Where wanted most. 
In The Prelude Wordsworth records how he had in youth 
moments of supreme inspiration, and had taken vows binding 
himself to the service of the spirit he felt in nature. 
To the brim 
My heart was full, I made no vows but vows 
Were made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly 
A dedicated spirit. 


So with Shelley in Alastor: 


Mother of this unfathomable world! 
Favor my solemn song! for I have loved 
Thee ever and thee only. 


The sense of life and the sense of mystery are seen in Alastor 
and these are due to the influence of Wordsworth. 

During all this time Wordsworth wrote very little poetry 
embodying his radical sentiments. The only important work 
of this kind which appeared is his drama, The Borderers. 
Even this cannot be called a radical word as it marks his re- 
jection of Godwinism. Marmaduke loves Idonea, Herbert’s 


™The Prelude, Book XI, p. 272. 
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daughter, and is told that she is about to be sacrificed by her 
father to the lust of a neighboring noble. Oswald, the 
Godwinian, persuades Marmaduke, by dint of reasoning, to 
disregard the musty command of tyrants, to obey the only law 
“that sense submits to recognize,” and kill blind Herbert. 
This Marmaduke does, but later on finds out his mistake and 
tells Idonea towards the end that 


Proof after proof was pressed upon me; guilt 
Made evident, as seemed, by blacker guilt, 
Whose impious folds enwrapped even thee.** 


He realizes that he has committed a crime; that it is the height 
of folly to ignore instinct and tradition, and so he wanders 
over waste and wild 


till anger is appeased 
In heaven, and mercy gives me leave to die. 


Although the radicalism of his early years does not reveal 
itself to any great extent in his poetry of that time, still it is 
responsible for his largest work, The Excursion. This poem 
is an attempt to reconstruct a new theory of life out of the 
ruins of the French Revolution. According to Wordsworth, 
the poet is a teacher. “I wish,” he says, “to be considered as 
a teacher or as nothing.” Shelley says that “poets are the 
unacknowleged legislators of the world.’”*** His Revolt of 
Islam and other poems attempt to inculcate “a liberal and 
comprehensive morality.” What particularly distinguishes 
Wordsworth and Shelley from preceding poets is that they 
moralize and draw lessons from their own experiences. The 
two principal characters in The Excursion—the Solitary and 
the Wanderer—represent Wordsworth the radical and Words- 
worth the conservative. The Wanderer, who has had a long 
experience of men and things, derives from nature moral 
reflections of various kinds. In his walks he meets the 
Solitary, a gloomy, morose sceptic. This man tells about his 
desire to find peace and contentment; his delight in nature; 
and the happiness of his wedded life. The death of his wife 


Act. V, scene 3. 
™ Essay on Poetry. 
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and children filled him with despair. He then begins to ques- 
tion the ways of God to men and exclaims 
Then my soul 
Turned inward—to examine of what stuff 
Times fetters are composed; and life was put 
To inquisition, long and profitless !"** 
He is aroused from these abstractions by the report that the 
dread Bastile has fallen; and from the wreck he sees a golden 
palace rise 
The appointed seat of equitable law 
The mild paternal sway 
. . . from the blind mist issuing 
I beheld 
Glory, beyond all glory ever seen. 


In Queen Mab Skelley has a somewhat similar phrase: 
Hope was seen beaming through the mists of fear. 


He thus becomes interested once more in life and joins in the 
chorus of Liberty singing in every grove. 


War shall cease 
Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured ? 
Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to deck 
The tree of Liberty.*** 

Society then became his bride and “airy hopes” his children. 
Although no Gallic blood flows in his veins, still not less than 
Gallic zeal burns among “the sapless twigs of his exhausted 
heart.” He is in entire sympathy with the plans and aspira- 
tions of the revolutionists, and he feels that a progeny of 
golden years is about to descend and bless mankind. All the 
hopes of the Solitary, though, are blasted. He is disgusted 
with the way in which the revolution is progressing and sets 
sail for America, where he expects to find freedom from the 
restraints of tyranny. Shelley writes about America as 
follows: 

There is a people mighty in its youth, 
A land beyond the oceans of the west 
Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped.** 
™The Excursion, Book III, p. 107. 


“8Tbid., p. 108. 
“Revolt of Islam, Canto XI, st. 22. 
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The Solitary’s expectations are not fulfilled, and so he returns, 
despondent, to his own country. He is in this frame of mind 
when he meets the Wanderer, who tells him that the only ade- 
quate support for the calamities of life is belief in Providence. 
Victory, the Wanderer says, is sure if we strive to yield entire 
submission to the law of conscience. He compares the force 
of gravity, which constrains the stars in their motions, to the 
principle of duty in the life of man. In Act IV of Prometheus 
Unbound Shelley compares the force of gravity to the impulse 
of love. There is no cause for despair, and “the loss of con- 
fidence in social man.” The beginning of the revolution had 
raised man’s hopes unwarrantably high. As there was no 
cause then for such exalted confidence. so there is none now for 
fixed despair. 


The two extremes are equally disowned 
By reason. 


One should have patience and courage. It is folly to expect 
the accomplishment in one day of “what all the slowly moving 
years of time have left undone.” In the preface to The Revolt 
of Islam Shelley writes: “But such a degree of unmingled 
good was expected (from the revolution) as it was impossible 
to realize. . . . Could they listen to the plea of reason who 
had groaned under the calamities of a social state according 
to the provisions of which one man riots in luxury whilst an- 
other famishes for want of bread? Can he who the day before 
was a trampled slave suddenly become liberal-minded? This 
is the consequence of the habits of a state of society to be 
produced by resolute perseverance and indefatigable hope, and 
long-suffering and long-believing courage, and the systematic 
efforts of generations of men of intellect and virtue.” The 
Wanderer exhorts the Solitary to engage in bodily exercise 
and to study nature. He contrasts the dignity of the imagi- 
nation with the presumptuous littleness of certain modern 
philosophers. At this point the Solitary remarks that it is 
impossible for some to rise again; that the mind is not free. 
It is as vain to ask a man to resolve as bid a creature fly 
“whose very sorrow is that time hath shorn his natural wings.” 
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The Wanderer replies that the ways of restoration are mani- 
fold 
fashioned to the steps 

Of all infirmity, and tending all 

To the same point, attainable by all 

Peace in ourselves and union with our God. 
The Wanderer calls upon the skies and hills to testify to the 
existence of God. Wordsworth the Wanderer finds an answer 
for Wordsworth the Solitary in Nature. He sees that there is 
a Living Spirit in Nature; a spirit which animates all things, 
from “the meanest flower that blows” to the glorious birth of 
sunshine; a spirit which pervades matter and gives to each its 
distinctive life and being. He sees God in everything. 


To every form of being is assigned 

An active principle , 

° from link to link 

It circulates the soul of all the worlds.**’ 


Shelley, in a letter to Hogg, January 3, 1812, speaks about 
“the soul of the Universe, the intelligent and necessarily benefi- 
cent actuating principle.” 

Wordsworth’s treatment of nature is original in this that 
nature is no longer viewéd as a garden or laboratory where 
man’s processes are carried on, but she is recognized as being 
over and above him and penetrating his whole life by impulses 
that emanate from her. Wordsworth spiritualizes nature. 
He views her phenomena as so many “varying manifestations 
of one life sacred, great, and all-pervading. “This life of 
nature is felt more when man is alone with her and hence the 
love of solitude which marks the Wordsworthian habit of 
mind.”*** Other characteristics of Wordsworth besides the 
love for Nature’s seclusion are “the reverence which sees in 
her a revelation of infinity and the recognition in her of a 
mysterious and poetic life.” These are also characteristics of 
Shelley. His love of solitude is inspired by the desire to know 
nature in her inmost heart; “he has the same feeling for in- 
finite expanse and the same perception of an underlying life.” 
He also insists, like Wordsworth, on “the education of nature.” 


™The Hacursion, verse 15. 
“],. Winstanley in Englische Studien, V. 34. 
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In the preface to Alastor, Shelley says that the subject of 
the poem represents a youth “led forth by an imagination in- 
flamed and purified through familiarity with all that is ex- 
cellent and majestic, to the contemplation of the universe. 
... The magnificence and beauty of the external world 
sinks profoundly into the frame of his conceptions and affords 
to their modifications a variety not to be exhausted.” In the 
introductory stanzas, Shelley asks this great parent, Nature, 
to inspire him that his “strain may modulate with murmurs 
of the air.” He tells us, too, “that every sight and sound from 
the vast earth and ambient air sent to his heart its choicest 
blessings.” Wordsworth says, in Lines on Tintern Abbey, that 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


In the Prelude, Wordsworth speaks of the influence of nature 
as follows: 


Wisdom and spirit of the universe! 

That soul that art the eternity of thought, 

That givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul. 
This and the Intimations of Immortality remind us of the 
following passage in Queen Mab: 

Soul of the Universe! eternal spring 

Of life and death, of happiness and woe, 

Of all that chequers the phantasmal scene 

That floats before our eyes in wavering light, 

Which gleams but on the darkness of our prison, 

Whose chains and massy walls 

We feel, but cannot see. 
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Wordsworth goes into the woods and hears a thousand notes 
all making sweet music, all in harmony. Furthermore, he feels 
that all living things, flowers and animals, are possessed of 
conscious life. 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
(Lines written in early spring.) 


Nature is throbbing not only with life but with the spirit of 
love, a spirit that knits the whole world of living things to- 
gether. 


Love, now a universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth. 
(To my sister.) 


The same thought runs through many of Shelley’s poems. 
In The Sensitive Plant the flowers live, love, and die. 
But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in the noontide, with love’s sweet want, 
As the companionless sensitive plant. 


The beauty and loveliness of nature will do us more good 
“than all the sages can.” They will inspire us as nothing 
else will. 

Dr. Ackermann draws attention to the kindness of Words- 
worth and Shelley for animals, and notes the similarity be- 
tween the two following passages.*** Thus Wordsworth in 
The Excursion, Il, 41-47: 

Birds and beasts 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun 
— he loved them all: 
Their rights acknowledging he felt for all. 


And Shelley in Alastor, 13-15: 


If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred. 


Wordsworth concludes The Excursion and Shelley the Alastor 
with the desire for death. 


“Quellen: Vorbilder, Stoffe zu Shelley’s Poctischen Werken. 
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With the name of Wordsworth, the name of that greater 
genius, Coleridge, will always be linked. Although they were 
life-long friends still no two could be more unlike in character 
and temperament. Wordsworth was moody and determined. 
He, like Shelley, worked out his plans unmindful of the opin- 
ion of others. Neglect and ridicule did not trouble him in the 
least. He was an excellent type of mens sana in corpore sano. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, was without ambition and 
steadiness of purpose. He drifted on through life in a listless 
manner, “sometimes committing a golden thought to the blank 
leaf of a book, or to a private letter, but generally content 
with oral communication.”**° At an early age he had accom- 
plished great things and it was felt that these were but “the 
morning giving promise of a glorious day.” He was scarcely 
thirty when he won distinction as a poet, journalist, lecturer, 
theologian, critic and philosopher. The “glorious day,” how- 
ever, never matured. Sickness and opium were the clouds that 
obscured the brightness of his genius. His married life was 
not a happy one. As in the case of Shelley, jealousy and irri- 
tation on the part of the wife, and disenchantment on the part 
of the husband made home-life intolerable. 

One of the earliest manifestations of Coleridge’s radicalism 
is his Ode on the Destruction of the Bastile, written in 1789. 
In it he rejoices at the overthrow of tyranny and the success 
of Freedom. Liberty with all her attendant virtues will now 
be the portion of all. 

Yes! Liberty the soul of life shall reign 

Shall throb in every pulse, shall flow thro’ every vein! 
He hopes that she will extend her influence wider and wider 
until every land shall boast “one independent soul.” In his 
Ode to France he writes: 


With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 
Shelley may have had this in mind when he wrote in Alastor 


And lofty hopes of divine liberty 
Thoughts the most dear to him. 


Coleridge’s most important radical work, which Lamb con- 


“Jenkins: Handbook of Literature, p. 313. 
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sidered to be more than worthy of Milton, is Religious Musings. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab bears so strong a resemblance to it that 
the Religious Musings has been called Coleridge’s Queen Mab. 
In the first part he lashes his countrymen for joining the coali- 
tion against France under pretence of defending religion. 
Further on he gives his views on society, its origin and 
progress. It is to private property that we must attribute 
all the sore ills that desolate our mortal life. Unlike many 
radicals, however, Coleridge can see the good in an institution 
as well as the evil. Thus he holds that the rivalry resulting 
from our present economic condition has stimulated thought 
and action 


From avarice thus, from luxury and war, 
Sprang heavenly science; and from science freedom. 


The innumerable multitude of wrongs, continues Coleridge, 
by man on man inflicted, cry to heaven for vengeance. Even 
now (1796) the storm begins which will cast to earth the 
rich, the great, and all the mighty men of the world. This will 
be followed by a period of sunshine, when Love will return and 
peace and happiness be the portion of all. 


As when a shepherd on a vernal morn 

Through some thick fog creeps timorous with slow foot, 
Darkling with earnest eyes he traces out 

The immediate road, all else of fairest kind 

Hid or deformed. But lo! the bursting Sun! 

Touched by the enchantment of that sudden beam 
Straight the black vapor melteth, and in globes 

Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree; 

On every leaf, on every blade it hangs; 

And wide around the landscape streams with glory! 


So we will fly into the sun of love, impartially view creation, 
and love it all. We will then see that God diffused through 
society makes it one whole; that every victorious murder is a 
blind suicide; that no one injures and is not uninjured. This 
change will be brought about by a return to pure Faith and 
meek Piety. He differs from Shelley in this, that he does 
not look for reformation through the overturning of thrones 
and churches. The existing frame-work of society is all right; 
it needs only to be freed from some of its barnacles. 
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The first stanza of Coleridge’s Love reminds one of the fol- 
lowing passage from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound (Act 
IV, 406) : 

His will, with all mean passions, bad delights 
And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 

A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 

Love rules. 


Coleridge’s stanza runs as follows: 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame 
All are but ministers of Love 
And feed his sacred flame.’ 


Shelley’s sonnet to Ianthe is little more than a transposition 
of Coleridge’s sonnet to his son. Shelley says: 


I love thee, Baby! for thine own sweet sake: 
Those azure eyes, that faintly dimpled cheek, 
Thy tender frame, so eloquently weak, 

Love in the sternest heart of hate might wake; 
But more when o’er thy fitful stumber bending 
Thy mother folds thee to her wakeful heart, 
Whilst love and pity, in her glances blending, 
All that thy passive eyes can feel impart: 
More, when some feeble lineaments of her, 
Who bore thy weight beneath her spotless bosom, 
As with deep love I read thy face, recur,— 
More dear aft thou, O fair and fragile blossom; 
Dearest when most thy tender traits express 
The image of thy mother’s loveliness.’** 


Coleridge’s runs as follows: 


Charles! my slow heart was only sad when first 
I scanned that face of feeble infancy: 

For dimly on my thoughtful spirit burst 

All I had been, and all my child might be! 
But when I saw it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 
Bent o’er its features with a tearful smile), 
Then I was thrilled and melted, and most warm 
Impressed a father’s kiss; and all beguiled 

Of dark remembrance and presageful fear, 


™Dowden’s ed., p. 135. 
“Dowden’s Life of Shelley, Vol. I, p. 376. 
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I seemed to see an angel’s form appear— 
*Twas even thine, beloved woman mild! 

So for the mother’s sake the child was dear 
And dearer was the mother for the child. 


Coleridge and Shelley made a universal application of a 
few metaphysical principles acquired in their early years; and 
on them ground their political and religious views. Poetry, 
metaphysics, morals and politics mixed themselves forever in 
their imagination.’ 


(To be continued) 


“Courthope: History of Poetry, Vol. VI, p. 194. 








THE LIMITATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY OF JOHN LOCKE ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER* 


(Continued) 
CRITICISM OF LOCKE’S THEORY OF INTELLECTUAL TRAINING 


1. From the standpoint of Genetic Psychology and 
in the light of the conflicting empirical and rationalistic 
tendencies of his philosophy. 

2. Criticism of the soundness of his Theory on the 
separation of Mind and Body and his disregard of heredi- 
tary powers and tendencies. 

In our analysis of his Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion, we have shown that the characteristic feature of 
Locke’s Theory of Education is his complete disapproval 
of the matter and method prevailing in the systems of 
his day. The scholastic atmosphere of Westminster and 
of Oxford, where Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Logic, 
and Metaphysics constituted the major part of the cur- 
riculum, does not appear to have been congenial to his 
nature. There were, no doubt, many kindred minds who 
felt as he did, but, then as now, they are few who boldly 
speak what others scarce dare think in private. Lord 
Verulam’s example, ‘‘who, not servily thinking learning 
could not be advanced beyond what it was, because for 
many ages it had not been, did not rest in the lazy 
approbation and applause of what was, because it was, 
but enlarged his mind to what might be,’”** seems to 
have stimulated Locke’s courage as well as ambition 
to advance his own theories and independent views of 
knowledge. Indeed, Locke’s opinions and conclusions do 
not appear so much the result of conscious, explicit, and 
deliberate investigation, wherein all the antecedents and 
~ *A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the 
Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the require- 


ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
“Conduct, Sec. 1. 
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concomitants have been taken due account of, but rather 
the subconscious generalizations gradually arrived at by 
his reactions to the conditions prevailing in his time and 
day. To him the study of language was nothing but the 
study of words, while his spirit grew weary of symbols 
in place of thoughts, and his independent spirit revolted 
against the didactic methods which communicated knowl- 
edge to the young in the indirect, roundabout way, 
through the authority of others. To Locke the declama- 
tions and disputations in the schools, whereby the youth 
were made to imbibe the wisdom of the ancients, ap- 
peared atrophy and stagnation. His view of human 
knowledge was genetic and he sought to apply this view 
to the aims and methods of education. When he advo- 
cated a private tutorship under parental supervision, 
it was because he entertained no hope of being able to 
influence school authorities of his day to try his ideas. 
He stood alone when compared with such educational 
reformers as St. de la Salle and St. Ignatius, who, mem- 
bers of the greatest teaching agency in the world, The 
Catholic Church, by her sanction and authority, estab- 
lished teaching bodies, through whose labors their 
theories and reforms were made not only fruitful and 
permanently practical, but found likewise their further 
development. Locke’s theory has never been generally 
applied, and, in view of its incompleteness and inherent 
weakness, we may well doubt that it will ever be tried 
as it stands. 

In the light of present developments, Locke seems to 
fall as far short of ideal standards as he was in advance 
of his own time. He proceeds from the principle that 
all ideas come immediately through the senses. We 
would expect, therefore, to find in his curriculum and 
method more immediate contact between the object and 
the learner in the form of object lessons, nature study, 
laboratory exercises. We would expect to find every- 
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where an appeal to the senses: sight, hearing, touch, the 
muscular and motor senses.’ Yet we find books the 
great instrument to which Locke constantly refers. 

He does, indeed, insist that we begin with the con- 
crete, with ‘‘things that fall under the senses and re- 
quire little more than memory,’”” yet the study of 
‘‘minerals, plants, animals and, particularly, timber and 
fruit-trees, their parts, and ways of propagation, ... 
but more especially geography, astronomy, and 
anatomy,’”®” all of which by their very nature, demand 
observation and experiment, are not made the direct 
and primary object of study, but are grafted upon (the 
study of) a dead language in order to mitigate its bar- 
renness. The only sense appealed to is the auditory 
through the unfamiliar sounds of a strange language. 
It would be hard to find a more difficult, if not impossible 
way from object to intellect than such a procedure. 
These objects appeal directly to sight and the tactile 
and muscular sense. Words, being arbitrary symbols 
of ideas, have no power in themselves to convey ideas 
or materials for thought. An impressionist might as 
well paint the beauties of grand opera for the benefit 
of the deaf. 

Locke’s acquaintance with the natural sciences of 
his day appears to have been that of the fashionable 
amateur solicitous about the fitness of his ‘‘conversa- 
tions’’ and looking after the gratification of a superficial 

“The first modern writer to treat psychology empirically was not 
likely to overlook the necessity of training sense experience. Thus, 
Vives declares “the senses open up the way to all knowledge,” and again, 
“whatever is in the arts, was in Nature first, just as pearls are in 
shells or gems in the sand.” It could hardly be expected that Vives 
should have thought out a scientific method of investigation, when 
two generations later, Bacon failed to establish that new instrument 
of research, which should infallibly rise from being the servant of 
nature, to becoming her interpreter, and thence proceed to bring her 
into subjection. “The senses are our first Teachers.” (Watson’s Vives 
on Education. Introduction, p., cxiv.) 


™Cf. Thoughts, Sec. 166. 
™Cf. Ibid, Sec. 169. 
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curiosity.** He admires Newton’s mathematical appli- 
cations and demonstrations in the domain of astronomy 
and physics as holding out the chief, if not the only hope 
of results truly scientific.’ 

He says, ‘‘I think the systems of natural philosophy 
that have obtained in this part of the world, are to be 
read more to know the hypotheses and to understand the 
terms and ways of talking of the several sects, than with 
hopes to gain thereby a comprehensive, scientifical and 
satisfactory knowledge of the works of nature.’”** Here 
again we have reading, but nothing in the line of observa- 
tion or demonstration, though from among the writers 
on these subjects, he recommends rather such ‘‘As have 
employed themselves in making rational experiments and 
observations than in starting barely speculative 
systems.’”*° 

With Locke, geography is but the study of a sphere 
of land and water, divided and subdivided by mathe- 
matical and political boundary lines; the history of the 
terrestrial sphere, its structure, the processes whereby 
it became what it is today and the conditions that 
render it fit as man’s habitation, are questions that do 
not enter his science.*** To him the bodies of the solar 
and stellar systems are but masses of matter whose 
motions and positions are mathematically determined— 
their life-history, the explanation of the changes they 
undergo, their confluence, thermic, optic, magnetic, elec- 
tric—these are questions that do not occur to Locke. 

Traveling, preeminently suited to bring the student 
into direct contact with the objective world, through the 
eyes especially, and thus provide us with knowledge at 
first hand, has for Locke’s pupil but two advantages: 


“Ibid, Sec. 193. 
™Cf. Sec. 194. 
**Sec. 193. 
“Tbid. 

“Cf. Sec. 178. 
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‘‘first, language; secondly, an improvement in wisdom, 
and prudence, by seeing men, and conversing with peo- 
ple of tempers, customs and ways of living, different from 
one another, and especially from those of his parish and 
neighborhood.’"** Pictures to accompany elementary 
reading and globes for the study of geography are the 
only equipment his curriculum and educational processes 
eall for. 

Locke may be pardoned when he overlooks altogether 
the training of the sense of smell, though the wisdom of 
such neglect might be questioned by the chemist, the 
pharmacist, and the physician. 

The sense-training through vocal and instrumental 
music is either ignored or discouraged,’ and as far as 
Locke is concerned, we are to be without the aesthetic 
enjoyment of music, and the other arts with all their 
inspiration and stimulus of high thinking and noble 
living. 

The first seven years of school life, corresponding 
approximately to the years spent in the grammar grades, 
are the most favorable periods for training in sense- 
perception. All the senses seem to be eager to reach 
out for materials of knowledge, in order to satisfy an 
innate longing. All the agencies of a well-planned cur- 
riculum that make for sense-training, should be utilized 
to the full extent: Kindergarten, object-lessons, nature- 
studies, elementary science, penmanship, drawing, vocal 
music, gymnastics, and games. Maps, charts, lantern 
slides, drawings, diagrams, models, will help to place 
such subjects as history, language, and arithmetic on a 
sense-basis. 

But in place of such a program, Locke sets his pupil 
upon the study of foreign languages. He advocates 
that, ‘‘As soon as he can speak English, ’tis time for 


™Sec. 212. 
“Sec. 197. 
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him to learn some other language. This nobody doubts 
of, when French is proposed.’ He adds, ‘‘When he 
can speak and read French well, which in this method 
(the colloquial) is usually in a year or two, he should 
proceed to Latin.’”” And this, notwithstanding his ut- 
terance that the learning of Latin is ‘‘nothing but the 
learning of words, a very unpleasant business to young 
and old,’”? and his insistence elsewhere™ that thought 
comes before the expression. 

It is difficult to agree with Locke as to the method 
and aim as well as to the time of teaching foreign 
languages. 

From the standpoint of development, what has the 
student gained by the mere ability to express the same 
set of thoughts by means of several sets of phonetics? 
This the young learn readily during the years when 
plasticity is at its maximum. The number of words and 
modes of expression needed for their limited circle of 
thoughts is very small when compared with that of the 
educated man, and we are easily induced to over-estimate 
the magnitude of the results. Unless a new language 
introduces the student to a new circle of thought to 
which he would otherwise be a stranger, what has he 
for his labors in the acquisition of the new tongue, save 
the exercise of his mental powers, which he might as 
well have exercised to better advantage in a more direct 
pursuit of truth. 

Literature as the expression of the intellectual and 
moral life of a people should be made the chief educa- 
tional aim of language-study, and the value of this lit- 
erature must depend on the quality of the mental and 
moral life of a people as expressed in the content and 


™Sec. 162. 
™Sec. 163. 
™Sec. 169. 
*Cf. Sec. 171. 
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structure of their language and literature. We do not, 
however, understand a language until we grasp its struc- 
ture and this cannot effectively be attained by the col- 
loquial method, which appeals only to the auditory sense 
and the sensile memory. The ‘‘hit and miss’’ method 
of learning is wasteful of time and energy, and is as 
liable to inculeate faulty habits as correct ones. Locke 
argues that the conversational method is the way we 
learn our mother tongue. But by the time a pupil is 
ready to commence the study of foreign languages profit- 
ably, which is generally regarded as the first year of 
high school, he is no longer a babbling infant, devoid 
of judgment and the power of generalization, and hence 
cannot be taught to advantage by the methods suited to 
the child of six, seven or eight years. Grammatical rules 
are generalizations arrived at from the study of con- 
crete forms, and serve as a convenient summary for a 
large number of particulars which would otherwise be 
a dead load upon the memory. Economy requires the 
grouping together of similar elements with which the 
pupil is familiarized by colloquial, reading, and writing 
exercises, and the whole experience finally summed up 
into a few grammatical laws. The fundamental princi- 
ples of sentence structure being similar in all languages, 
the study of foreign tongues by this method becomes 
directly helpful in grasping the structure of the mother- 
tongue, particularly if we join thereto exercises in trans- 
lating from one into the other. 

Writers on education generally agree with Locke 
in his disapproval of the practice, common in his day, 
of taxing children’s minds with the rote memorization 
of their lessons. He is not averse to memorizing passages 
whose matter and form are of special import and apt- 
ness, ‘‘but their learning of their lessons by heart, as 
they happen to fall out in their books, without choice or 
distinction, I know not what it serves for, but to misspend 
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their time and pains and give them a disgust and aver- 
sion to their books, wherein they find nothing but useless 
trouble.’ 

When viewed in the light of the practices of his 
time, Locke’s position appears conservative, but recent 
years have brought the pendulum to the other extremity 
of the arc, as witness the wretched spelling and poor 
expression of classroom exercises. We speak and write 
by force of habit, not by conscious reference to the rules 
of grammar and rhetoric. Locke himself insists that 
we acquire this habit to the best advantage by the ob- 
servation and imitation of the best models. Pupils spend 
one period a day in the formal study of their mother- 
tongue, but very often undo the results by careless prac- 
tice during all their other lessons. The thought first, 
then the expression is the logical order, but the acquisi- 
tion of the expression must follow immediately upon the 
acquisition of the thought, so that the two may be asso- 
ciated in consciousness, in such a way that the one will 
recall the other. As a matter of common experience we 
‘*think in words,’’ and it is questionable whether or not 
we can either acquire or retain the thought without 
some expression. Furthermore, clearness and vigor of 
thought are closely related to clearness and vigor of 
expression. 

A fitting expression means more to the thought than 
a well-made garment means to its wearer. When stu- 
dents have difficulty in expressing what they know about 
the subject, it will be well to remind them that suitable 
help may be found in the language of their text-books. 
Today we demand that both the thought and the language 
of the book that is to be placed in the hands of students 
shall be suitable to their capacity. 

Apparently Locke does not believe that the memory 
can be improved by exercise. He states, ‘‘I hear it said, 


Sec. 175. 
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that children should be employed in getting things by 
heart, to exercise and improve their memories. I could 
wish this were said with as much authority of reason, as 
it is with forwardness of assurance, and that this prac- 
tice were established upon good observation more than 
old custom. For it is evident, that strength of memory 
is owing to an happy constitution, and not to any habit- 
ual improvement got by exercise.... The learning of 
pages of Latin by heart, no more fits the memory for 
retention of anything else, than the graving of some 
sentence in lead makes it more capable of retaining 
firmly any other characters. If such a sort of exercise 
of the memory were able to give it strength and improve 
our parts, players, of all other people, must needs have 
the best memories. .. .’”°* Here he seems to deny not 
only the transfer of the effects of memory practice, but 
his reference to actors would indicate that he doubts 
any specific improvement. General experience and ob- 
servation as well as carefully conducted experiments do 
not agree with Locke’s assertions. 

From experiments conducted under the direction of 
Meumann, Radossawljewitsch found that special prac- 
tice in memorizing improves memory in general.?* Gen- 
eral improvement in accuracy of memory was found by 
Miss Talbot in training her visual memory.” Specific 
improvement of memory as well as transfer of effect 
were found in experiments conducted by Bennett, Ebert 
and Meumann, Fracker, Sleight, Gamble, Book and 
Wallin.” 

Since memory implies physiological as well as psy- 
chical dispositions, it must follow that the health of the 
body has an important bearing upon the functions of 


Sec. 176. 

™Cf. Radossawljewitsch: Das Behalten und Vergessen bei Kindern 
und Erwachsenen nach experimentellen Untersuchungen. Leipzig, 1907. 

Attempt to train the Visual Memory. Am. Jr. Psychology, 1897. 

™Cf. Coover, Psychological Monograph, January 1916, Memory. 
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the memory. Mal-nutrition, worry, overwork, and fa- 
tigue are conditions to be avoided, if the memory is to 
function to advantage. In fatigue nerve cells shrink 
below normal size, their growth exceeds waste during 
hours of rest, especially during sleep. Carbon dioxide 
poison resulting from poor ventilation, seems to affect 
nerve cells more than any other part of the organism. 
These are conditions that teachers must take account of 
in the conduct of class work and in directing the study 
of children. 

But the greatest improvement of memory is to be 
hoped for from teaching pupils proper methods of study. 
In this the process should be to secure first understand- 
ing, then memory. Let attention focus all the energy 
of the mind upon the object; make the first impression 
clear. This will save time and energy. Carelessness 
in the first reading or first presentation of a topic will 
form wrong associations, difficult to overcome by repeti- 
tions no matter how carefully made. Opening the camera 
a second time in the hope of obtaining a better impres- 
sion will generally result in a blurred image. Above all 
cultivate a logical memory, connect things in reason, so 
that when forgotten they may be developed once more 
from fundamental principles. Such training will be of 
greater benefit in future life than the mere storing of 
the memory with a multitude of facts, no matter how 
useful in themselves. Reinforce such methods of teach- 
ing by making examinations consist largely of thought 
questions, questions that cannot be memorized from a 
book, but are implied, problems that involve new appli- 
cations of familiar principles. 

As Locke neglects the cultivation of the memory, so he 
ignores its aid and ally, the imagination. This is really 
implied in the neglect of sense-training, since it is the 
imagination that retains, reproduces, and combines the 
images acquired through the senses. 
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A cultivated imagination is not only a never-failing 
fountain of those enjoyments that come to us through 
an appreciation of the aesthetic arts: music, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, dramatics; but the very existence 
of these arts is dependent upon the imagination. Art 
speaks a universal language understood by all, the young 
and the old, the learned and the unlearned, and it reaches 
its highest flight when its theme is inspired by religion. 
To Locke, music is not an expressive art, interpreting 
all the moods of the mind, and capable of stirring every 
passion and emotion in the human breast. ‘‘Music,’’ 
he says, ‘‘is thought to have some affinity with dancing, 
and a good hand upon some instrument is by many peo- 
ple mightily valued.... I have amongst men of parts 
and business so seldom heard anyone commended or 
esteemed for having an excellency in music, that amongst 
all those things that ever come into the list of accom- 
plishments, I think I may give it the last place.’ 

Locke’s prejudice against poetry seems to have been 
engendered in Westminster School, where he was con- 
strained to make endless translations from the classics. 
Verse-making became an exercise of utmost disgust and 
weariness, hence his contempt for, and low estimate of, 
poetry. His attitude toward poetry is more accurately 
expressed in his own words. He says, ‘‘It is very seldom 
seen, that anyone discovers mines of gold or silver in 
Parnassus. ... Poetry and gaming, which usually go 
together, are alike in this, too, that they seldom bring 
any advantage but to those who have nothing else to 
live on.’’”*° And yet the pictures which the poet paints 
in large outlines afford us all the delightful exercise 
of filling in the details and colors, as taste inclines or 
capacity fits us, whether our fancy partakes of child- 
hood’s exuberance, is clothed in the roseate hues of 


Sec. 197. 
™Sec. 174. 
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youth, or has assumed the more realistic tone of full- 
grown manhood. In contrast with this strange attitude 
of Locke toward the poet and poetry, we may cite Car- 
dinal Newman’s appreciation: ‘‘It is the fire within 
the author’s breast which overflows in the torrent of his 
burning, irresistible eloquence; it is the poetry of his 
inner soul, which relieves itself in the Ode or the Elegy; 
and his mental attitude and bearing, the beauty of his 
moral countenance, the force and keenness of his logic, 
are imaged in the tenderness or energy, or richness of 
his language. Nay, ... not the words alone, but even 
the rhythm, the metre, the verse, will be the contem- 
poraneous offspring of the emotion or imagination which 
possesses him.’’*** 

But the imagination serves not only the creative 
genius of the poet and the artist; the scientist, too, the 
inventor, and the mathematician are in need of the treas- 
ure fancy creates. Try to think of a Newton, a Galileo, 
an Edison, a Leverrier devoid of imagination, or a Dar- 
win, a Virchow, a La Place or a Copernicus. As the 
mind directs the eye to see what is, so it directs the 
imagination to peer into the dark future to perceive 
what might be, and thus man has learned to harness 
the lightning and the water-fall, to sail the ocean and 
the air, to trace the secrets of unfolding life, and to 
destroy the germs that hasten death. 

In view of Locke’s doctrine concerning ideas, it is 
not surprising that we can find, in his educational theory, 
no deliberate attempt to develop in the child those men- 
tal processes of comparison, abstraction, and generaliza- 
tion by which the intellect apprehends the essential na- 
ture of things. To him, comparison and reflection result 
in notions of mental operations, not in mental content. 
And yet, nothing is more fundamental and essential to 
a sound mental development than the cultivation of the 


™Tdea of a University, p. 279. 
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ability to distinguish the essential from the accidental, 
to seize the universal as illustrated in the particular, 
and to express it in clear definitions, definitions not 
memorized but induced. These processes are necessary 
not only as a mental economy, but without them science 
and art are impossible of development, and the teaching 
of science degenerates into an accumulation of an unas- 
similable mass of particulars. Pestalozzi believes that 
‘*it is the chief business of education to pass from dis- 
tinctly perceived individual notions to clear general 
notions.”’ 

With Locke abstraction is nothing else than the gen- 
eralization of sense-images, by a process of combination 
and elimination of details, resulting in an image that is 
applicable to a whole class of individuals, because of 
its vagueness.™* ‘‘The mind makes the particular ideas, 
received from particular objects, to become general, 
which is done by considering them as they are in the 
mind, such appearances, separate from all other exist- 
ences, and of real existence, as time, place, or any other 
concomitant ideas. This is called abstraction whereby 
ideas, taken from particular beings, become general rep- 
resentatives of all of the same kind, and their names, 
general names, applicable to whatever exists conformable 
to such abstract ideas.’’** 

“‘If we trace the progress of our minds, and with 
attention observe how it repeats, adds together, and 
unites its simple ideas received from sensation or re- 
flection, it will lead us farther than at first perhaps we 
should have imagined. And I believe we shall find, if 
we warily observe the originals of our notions, that even 
the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may 
seem from sense, or from any operations of our own 
minds, are yet only such as the understanding frames 


™Cf. Essay, Bk. III., c. 3, 9. 
™Tbid, Bk. II., c. 11, 9. 
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to itself, by repeating and joining together ideas that it 
had either from objects of sense, or from its own opera- 
tions about them, so that even large and abstract ideas 
are derived from sensation or reflection, being no other 
than what the mind, by ordinary use of its faculties, 
employed about ideas received from objects of sense, 
or from the operations it observes in itself about them, 
may and does attain unto.’”* 

It is in his doctrine concerning ideas that the ration- 
alistic elements of Locke’s philosophy come into sharp 
conflict with his empiric tendencies. Knowledge, in the 
true sense of the word, he tells us in his Notes in Trav- 
eling, depends on true and exact ideas, opinion on facts 
and history. Strict limits are set upon our mental 
reach; first, by the ‘‘want of ideas’’; second, by the 
‘‘want of discoverable connections between the ideas we 
have,’’ and, third, by the ‘‘want of tracing and examin- 
ing our ideas.’’** The simple ideas we receive from 
sensation and reflection are the boundaries of our 
thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it 
would make, is not able to advance one jot; nor can it 
make any discoveries, where it would pry into the nature 
and hidden causes of those ideas.’’*** 

Locke distinguishes between ‘‘real’’ essences and 
‘‘nominal’’ essences. ‘‘Real’’ essence ‘‘may be taken 
for the being of anything, whereby it is what it is. And 
thus, the real internal, but generally, in substances, un- 
known constitution of things, whereon their discoverable 
qualities depend, may be called their essence.’’**" ‘‘Nom- 
inal’’ essences correspond to his abstract, universal 
ideas, and these, being the creations of our own minds, 
are, therefore, certainly known to us.”* General or uni- 

“Ibid, Bk. II. c. 12, 8. 
“Cf, Bk. IV., c. 3, 22. 
™Bk. IT., c. 23, 29. 


™Bk. III, c. 3, 15. 
™Cf. Bk. III., c. 3, 7, 15; Bk. IV., ¢.-3, 31; ¢. 4, 5, 
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versal knowledge is possible concerning these universal 
essences only. He says, ‘‘For what is known of such 
general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, in 
whom that essence, i. e., that abstract idea is to be found; 
and what is once known of such ideas, will be perpetually 
and forever true. So that as to all general knowledge, 
we must search and find it only in our minds, and it is 
only the examining of our own ideas, that furnisheth us 
with that. Truths belonging to essences of things (that 
is, to abstract ideas), are eternal, and are to be found 
by the contemplation only of those essences; as the ex- 
istences of things are to be known only from ex- 
perience.’”*® Locke illustrates his meaning by referring 
to the science of mathematics, which ‘‘if we will consider, 
we shall find that it is only for our own ideas. The 
mathematician considers the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a rectangle, or circle, only as they are in idea 
in his own mind. For it is possible he never found either 
of them existing mathematically, i. e., precisely true, in 
life. But yet the knowledge he has of any truths or 
properties belonging to a circle, or any other mathe- 
matical figure, are nevertheless true and certain, even 
of real things existing; because real things are no far- 
ther concerned, nor intended to be meant by such propo- 
sitions, than as things really agree to those archetypes 
in his mind.’’*° Hence, the deductive sciences we have. 
But what about the inductive, the experimental sciences? 
(To be continued) 


™Bk. IV., c. 3, 31. 
™Bk. IV., c. 4, 6. 
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CERTAIN PHASES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
SMALLER CITIES 


The following summary of the practice in the smaller cities 
regarding some phases of school administration has been made 
from about 520 replies to a questionnaire sent out by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education to 1,047 city school systems in 
cities between 5,000 and 30,000 population. If replies had been 
received from every city of this size and tabulated, the prob- 
ability is that the relation between the facts would be prac. 
tically the same. 

The Superintendent of Schools——In 262, or 51.3 per cent, 
of 510 cities reporting, the superintendent of schools is elected 
for a term of only one year; in 28 for two years; in 81 for 
three years; in 88 for four years; in 18 for five years; in 2 
for six years, and in 31 on tenure. 

Four hundred and eighty-three, or 93.6 per cent, of 516 
superintendents reporting, nominate teachers—228 to a 
teachers’ committee, and 255 directly to the school board. 
Four hundred and eighty-five, or 93.9 per cent, recommend 
text-books. 

Four hundred and forty-six superintendents are provided 
with clerical assistance. All but two of these not having such 
assistance report that it is needed. 

In 474 of 518 cities reporting, all other employes except 
the secretary of the school board are subordinate to the super- 
intendent. In the cities where the superintendent or the 
superintendent’s clerk does not act as school-board clerk, the 
clerk of the board is independent of the superintendent. In 
20 of the 44 cities the janitors are not subordinate to the 
superintendent but are responsible to a committee of the 
school board. In the 24 other cities the high-school principal 
is independent of the superintendent. 

Teachers.—In 320, or 61.7 per cent, of 518 cities reporting, 
the standard educational qualifications required for elementary 
teachers are four years of high school and, in addition, two 
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years of normal school work. In 444, or 85.7 per cent, the 
standard for high-school teachers is college graduation; 303 of 
these require some professional preparation. In 518 cities 
975 teachers, or not quite two to a city, were not reelected at 
the close of the school term last year. In 121 of these cities 
teachers are elected for a probationary period of from one to 
three years. In 109 of these the teachers are placed on perma- 
nent tenure after serving the probationary term satisfactorily. 
Teachers are elected annually in all others of the 518 cities 
reporting, and in these during the probationary period. Three 
hundred and eighty-two, or 73.7 per cent, of the 518 cities 
reporting, grant teachers sick leave for from two or three days 
to 30 or more; 287 of these grant the sick leave on full pay. 

Promotion of Pupils—lIn only 245, or 47.4 per cent, of 516 
cities reporting, are pupils promoted semiannually; 24 super- 
intendents report that they do not promote high-school pupils 
by subject. 

Junior High Schools—199 of 520 cities reporting have 
junior high schools. Only 65 of these comprise grades 7, 8, 
and 9. Most of the others comprise grades 7 and 8. 

In 73 cities the junior high school has a building of its 
own, in 66 it is housed with the senior high school, and in 60 
with the elementary school. 

The School Board.—In 417, or 80.8 per cent, of 516 cities 
reporting, the school board is elected by the people; in 99, or 
19.2 per cent, it is appointed. Of the 99 appointive boards 
32 are appointed by the mayor and 67 by the council or 
commission. 

Of the 417 elective boards, 388, or 93 per cent, are elected 
at large and only 29 or 7 per cent by wards. 

Only 67 of these cities have school boards of more than 7 
members; 61 have boards of 3, 4 of 4, 129 of 5, 96 of 6, and 
151 of 7 members. 

Twenty-five cities elect or appoint school-board members 
for a term of 2 years, 293 for 3 years, 77 for 4 years, 36 for 5 
years, 82 for 6 years, and 3 for 7 years; 178 of the 417 elective 
boards are elected at a special school election. 

In 222, or 43 per cent, of the 516 cities reporting, the school 
budget is referred to some other body for approval: in 126 to 
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the mayor or city council, in 30 to a board of estimate, in 51 
to county officials, and in 15 to the people. 

In 72 of the 222 cities the estimates were reduced last year 
by small amounts in some cities and by rather large amounts 
in others. In 47 cities the reductions were made by the mayor 
or council, in 11 by the board of estimate, in 14 by the county 
officials. No reductions were made in the cities referring 
the school budget to the people. 

Of 517 cities reporting on the number of standing committees 
of the school board, 145 report that they have no such com- 
mittees, 10 report 1; 24, 2; 65, 3; 64, 4; 86, 5; 69, 6; 29, 7. 
The others report from 8 to 14. 

In 256, or 49.6 per cent, of the cities reporting, the secre- 
tary or clerk of the school board is a member of the board; 
in 105, or 20.4 per cent, the superintendent of schools acts as 
secretary; in 44, or 8.6 per cent, the superintendent’s clerk 
acts; and in 111, or 21.4 per cent, some other person. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


The Society for American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities will offer for open competition among 
graduates of American colleges and other suitably qualified 
candidates a number of fellowships, not to exceed twenty-five, 
for the purpose of encouraging advanced study and research 
in French universities during 1922-23. 

The Fellowships 


The fellowships, of the annual value of $200 and 10,000 
francs, are granted for one year and are renewable for a second 
year. They may be awarded in the following fields of study: 
Agriculture, Anthropology, Archeology and History of Art, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classi- 
cal Languages and Literature, Criminology, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Engineering, English Language and Literature, 
Geography, Geology, History, Law, Mathematics, Medicine and 
Surgery, Oriental Languages and Literature, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Science and International Law, Psychology, 
Religion, Romance Languages and Literature, Semetic Lan- 
guages and Literature, Slavic —ngug and Literature, So- 
ciology, Zoology. 
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Fellows will be required to sail to France not later than 
July 1 of the year in which the award is made, to matriculate in 
a French university for the following session and to pursue 
studies in the field of science designated in their awards. 
They will be expected to send accounts of their studies together 
with reports of their progress from their instructors. 


Qualifications of Applicants 


Applicants must, at the time when an application is sub- 
mitted, be citizens of the United States and between twenty 
and thirty years of age, and must be: 

1. Graduates of a college requiring four years of study for 
a degree, based on fourteen units of high school work; or, 

2. Graduates of a professional school requiring three years 
of study for a degree; or, 

3. If not qualified in either of these ways, must be twenty- 
four years of age and have spent five years in an industrial 
establishment in work requiring technical skill. 

Applicants must be of good moral character and intellectual 
ability, and must have a practical ability to use French books. 


Documents Required 


Applications must be made on application blanks furnished 
by the society and must be accompanied by: 

1. A certificate of birth, or an equivalent statement. 

2. A certificate of naturalization, if needed. 

3. A certificate of college studies, and statement of ability 
to read French books. 

4. A certificate of industrial work, if needed. 

5. A photograph of post-card size, signed and taken within 
a year. 

6. Printed or written articles, theses and books, written or 
published by the applicant. 

7. Three testimonials to moral character, personality, and 
intellectual ability, to be sent by the writers direct to the 
secretary. : 

Applications should reach the secretary of the society not 


later than January 1, 1922. 
Application blanks and further information about the fel- 
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lowships may be obtained from the secretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


QUOTATIONS FROM CITY SCHOOL REPORTS REGARDING THE WORK- 
STUDY-PLAY, PLATOON, OR ALTERNATING SCHOOL 


During the past few years there has been such a rapid 
increase in the number of city school systems which have 
adopted the modern type of school organization variously 
designated as the work-study-play plan, platoon school, dupli- 
cate or alternating school that the U. 8. Bureau of Education 
is making a study of the operation of this plan throughout 
the country. This is the first of a series of circulars dealing 
with the subject. The present circular gives quotations from 
the annual or special reports of a few of the city school 
superintendents who are now operating some or all of their 
schools on the work-study-play or platoon plan. The bureau 
will welcome information as to the operation of the plan from 
school superintendents of other cities where the plan has been 
adopted. Address, Chief, City School Division, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Report, Economic Values of the Platoon 
Type of School Organization, by W. F. Kennedy, principal of 
the McKelvy School).—The McKelvy school building was 
planned for the housing of 700 pupils. It contains 16 class- 
rooms, a kindergarten suite of rooms, a suite of manual train- 
ing, and domestic art rooms, 2 play rooms originally designed 
for recess in inclement weather, a coaching room, a commu- 
nity room designed for voting purposes, an auditorium, and 
2 small rooms designed for storage. In instituting the 
platoon plan of organization we make constant use of all rooms, 
using 3 classrooms and all special rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of the special activities, and 13 classrooms for the academic 
work, thus taking care of 28 groups, including the kinder- 
garten groups. At different periods during the past four 
years we have housed, on full time, from 1,100 to 1,27) pupils, 
thus effecting a saving of from 60 to 80 per cent. At the 
present time we have enrolled 1,200 pupils. 

Stuttgart, Ark. (Report 1920).—Stuttgart, by means of its 
work-study-play program, offers through its school to its boys 
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and girls an opportunity for development, mentally, morally, 
physically and socially. Thinking and doing go hand in hand 
with amassing information. The physical development of every 
pupil is fostered. The social phases of his school and com- 
munity life are developed. An opportunity to live his present- 
day life for his own best good and that of the community is 
regarded as the best means of making for the highest type of 
citizen. . . . A scheme which does away with the necessity of 
an additional ten-room building and at the same time offers 
additional advantages to the pupil who is worthy of the serious 
consideration of every taxpayer. 

Birmingham, Ala, (Report 1920).—During the last semester 
an administrative method known as the work-study-play plan 
was inaugurated in two of our larger elementary schools with 
the immediate purpose of utilizing the room space for the 
instruction of a larger number of pupils. This plan has been 
variously designated as the “Duplicate School” plan, the “Al- 
ternating School” plan, and the “Work-Study-Play” plan. The 
latter designation perhaps affords a better description of the 
method. It is in fact a variation of the so-called Gary system. 
The chief advantage of the plan consists in the fact that each 
classroom may be used by two classes of pupils daily instead 
of one class. The school is divided into two sections of ap- 
proximately equal numbers; while one section is engaged in 
the usual classroom recitations, the other section is engaged 
in study halls, auditorium exercises, music, shopwork, home 
economics, play and physical training, science, laboratory, etc. 
The plan is workable and is a great saving in classroom space, 
but it requires an auditorium and a gymnasium or large play 
rooms. 

Newark, N. J. (Combined Report 1918-19 and 1919-20).— 
The alternating schools in Newark are successful and have 
won the good will of pupils, teachers, and the public. Each 
successive year satisfactory solutions are found for the new 
problems connected with the organization, and the maladjust- 
ments are lessened. Two schools—the Central Avenue and 
the Monteith—were made alternating schools last year. The 
number of such schools in Newark is now 16. The saving in 
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building cost at $12,000 per room, the present price, is shown 
by the following table: 


No. class No. classes 
units above June, 








School Kindergarten 1920 Difference Saving 
Abingdon Avenue .......... 22 31 9 $108,000 
Central Avenue ............ 27 35 & 96,000 
iis de ekea eee 35 48 13 156,000 
/ fg ee ae 37 43 6 72,000 
DE Ktewcencbawesentee 40 48 8 96,000 
ie a tatllg is te ee na a 13 20 7 84,000 
RE) dc. ka Gaia sna lee aces 38 39 1 12,000 
DEE -ictiecekKieasensens 31 35 4 48,000 
eS SE bs. 600 60sdananen 53 60 7 84,000 

296 359 63 $756,000 
WE depds sndacaccieeen 35 34 —1 12,000 
WEE -cttcscdsivivaeoaweees 331 393 62 $744,000 


An alternating school well organized, with its academic 
subjects and special activities properly balanced, offers superior 
training to its pupils. The special activities, by their practical 
value, their variety, and intensive character, are unquestion- 
ably more worthwhile than in the ordinary school. Play can 
in them be made an educational means as it is in the kinder- 
garten. The fact is that the study-work-play scheme of organi- 
zation has its genesis in the kindergarten and is closely related 
to it, because the same principles of education are followed. 

Detroit, Mich. (Special report, “The Platoon Schoo] in 
Detroit,” by C. L. Spain, deputy superintendent of schools. )— 
On September 25, 1919, the Board of Education of the city 
of Detroit, preliminary to the preparation of a comprehensive 
building program and on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools and his staff, adopted the following 
resolution : 

“That the educational needs of children of the kindergarten 
and the first six grades be met by building large elementary 
schools, with auditoriums and gymnasiums, planned definitely 
to satisfy the requirements of the platoon form of organi- 
zation.” 

The passage of this resolution is epoch-making in that it 
is the first instance in which the school authorities in a large 
American city have adopted the platoon form of organization 
as an official policy and have planned a building program 
accordingly. 
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The adoption of this resolution is noteworthy, also, because 
it gives official recognition to the idea that the traditional 
grammar-school building and organization cannot adequately 
realize the present-day ideals of elementary education. It 
means that the time is at hand when a progressive city school 
system must provide a socialized curriculum, a modern type of 
school building, and a more flexible and efficient school organi- 
zation, if its elementary schools are adequately to prepare its 
children for present-day social and industrial life. 

The new policy is a direct outgrowth of a desire to develop 
a more modern and more efficient kind of school. It has not 
been determined upon hastily or without due consideration. 
It has not been adopted under the stress of public clamor 
or because of pressure from any source outside of the school 
system. It represents the deliberate judgment of the super- 
intendent of schools and his staff, after a carefully planned 
experiment covering nearly two years. During that time fif- 
teen experimental schools were carefully observed, and the 
results were measured from all angles by the Department of 
Educational Research. These results are so convincing and 
the psychological effect of the new type of school upon prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils has been so favorable that the 
further development of the platoon organization becomes 
almost inevitable. 

The most striking outcome of the experiment has been the 
spontaneous and whole-hearted endorsement which the platoon 
school has received from principals, teachers, pupils, and 
parents, and the consequent spread of a favorable sentiment 
throughout the system. It was presumed that the introduction 
of the new type of organization would bring forth criticism 
and many expressions of disapproval from the ranks of the 
more conservative. On the contrary, there has been compara- 
tively little criticism, and those who may have been inclined 
to be critical have been silenced by the general expression 
of approval on the part of teachers who are actually at work 
in the new type of school. 
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The Manuale Scholarium, and Original Account of Life in the 
Medieval University. Translated from the Latin by Robert 
Francis Seybolt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of the History 
of Education in the University of Illinois. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1921. Pp. 122. Price, $1.50. 

Both title and subtitle of this book, a translation from the 
Latin, will arrest immediate attention and perhaps give an 
unwarrantable impression as to its nature and content. The 
Manuale Scholarium, whose authorship is unknown, was writ- 
ten in 1481. It consists of a series of dialogues between two 
students of the University of Heidelburg, in which are dis- 
cussed in student fashion various phases of university life. 
The courses and methods of study, the faculties, the examina- 
tions, the statutes, university customs and manner of living 
are some of the many topics on which their conversations 
run. The work has never before appeared in English nor as 
a whole in any modern language. The translation is there- 
fore an important addition to our works in English on 
medieval university life; as such it may be recommended to 
students of the History of Education, and especially for the 
peculiar viewpoint it presents, for it is supposed to be a 
portrayal of the student’s attitude toward the topics discussed. 
In that respect also it is an original account of life in the 
medieval university. 

No doubt the translator is entitled to considerable merit 
for his service, but one familiar with the Latin of the time 
will not readily favor the colloquialisms which he has chosen 
for many of the rather set Latin expressions of the Manuale, 
some of which might better have been retained in the original, 
or on account of the nature of the topics discussed and the 
style of the dialogue, in a more archaic form. The modern 
slang seems at places to be incongruous, to say the least. 

The introduction might also very properly include a brief 
discussion of the purpose of the Manuale. It says little about 
this, merely quoting some of the well-known opinions, none 
of which are conclusive. The translator, one would expect, 
should have formulated his own opinion on it. He dwells 
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upon the popularity of the work. The most widely circulated 
or the most popular work was not then, any more than now, 
the most reliable as an account of life or customs; the light, 
amusing, satirical and flippant caught on quite as readily 
then as at any time, and many reasons might be suggested 
why this particular work could flourish and yet not be a 
veritable reflex of ordinary conditions of living or ways of 


thinking among the medieval students. 
Patrick J. McCorMIck. 


Father Tabb, by Jennie M. Tabb. Boston: The Stratford Co. 
Pp. 174. 

As the writer states in the foreword, the object of this little 
volume is twofold: “That of doing honor to one whom Virginia 
is proud to call her son, and that of bringing to his many 
friends and admirers those little personal touches which will 
make him live again in their hearts.” That Father Tabb’s 
niece has achieved this twofold purpose a reading of the 
volume will indeed prove. His many-sided character and serv- 
ice as youth, soldier, convert, student, teacher, musician, poet, 
and priest have been admirably presented both as to manner 
and matter. The judicious use of the best of his poems has 
contributed in portraying the personality of Father Tabb, 
America’s greatest lyricist, making at the same time the volume 
before us more attractive and useful. 

The chapter on Father Tabb as teacher is to be commended 
to the teachers of all grades. Here they will find a fund of 
suggested material professionally practical. Father Tabb’s 
varied methods of arousing interest, of holding the attention 
and of maintaining discipline are worthy of imitation as sound 
principles of educational psychology seen in the beauty of 
their application. Another pedagogical suggestion made in this 
volume, the more effective perhaps because not designedly 
intended, is that our teachers can find in the poetry of Father 
Tabb a very helpful illustration of how symbolism aids in the 
presentation and assimilation of truth. Could the purpose of 
Christian life be better presented than in 


A Little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home today, 
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Comes down to find His Ball, the Earth 
That Sin had cast away. 

O Comrades, let us one and all 

Join in to get Him back his Ball. 


or, again, has the lesson of the Feast of the Assumption been 
more effectively explained than in 


Nor Bethiehem nor Nazareth, 
Apart from Mary’s care; 

Nor Heaven itself a home for Him 
Were not His Mother there. 


A great deal of thoughtful devotion and affection has been 
woven into the pages of this memorial. Nothing of worth, 
spoken or written at various times by the students of Father 
Tabb’s poetry, has been left out. There is throughout the 
whole volume an appealing tone which makes the reader, 
and especially the teacher, put the volume down with the 
resolve that he will know more of Father Tabb, the Priest 
Poet and Son of Our Southland. 

L. L. McVay. 


How to Teach Agriculture; a Book of Method, by A. V. Strom 
and K. C. Davis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. 

As stated in the preface, this book has been prepared in the 
hope that it will be a real help to all those who are actually 
teaching, as well as to those who are planning to do so, and 
to those responsible for the supervision or administration of 
the teaching of agriculture. From beginning to end it is 
planned as a teacher’s book. A survey of its contents will 
clearly show that the authors have realized their purpose, and 
we feel reasonably sure that those engaged in this phase of 
educational work will find this text both helpful and sug- 
gestive. The first four chapters are especially well done, and 
any teacher, regardless of the grade wherein he teaches or 
the subject in his charge, would find them profitable and in- 
spirational. They are an excellent résumé of methodology. 
The remaining chapters deal specifically with the teaching of 
the different divisions of the curriculum as found in our best 
schools for this important speciality. Each chapter is accom- 
panied with an ample set of exercises and well-directed ques- 
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tions, which are of great utility in making the impressions 
clearer and in fixing more firmly the thoughts treated. An- 
other feature of the treatise worthy of note is the carefully 
selected wealth of illustrations. As a book on methods this 
work is a contribution, and especially will it be found helpful 
in those classes wherein agriculture, our greatest and most 


fundamental national industry, is taught as a science. 
L. L. McVay. 


The Visible Church: Her Government, Ceremonies, Sacra- 
mentals, Festivals, and Devotions—a text-book for Catholic 
schools, by Rev. John F. Sullivan. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons; $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. 


Here is a text-book that should supply a long-felt need in 
Catholic schools. Most of our cathechisms and manuals of 
Christian doctrine are designed to give instruction in the 
dogmatic and moral teaching of the Church, and, as a rule, 
touch only incidentally upon her external practices, her ritual, 
ceremonial, and devotions. As a consequence, many of our 
Catholic laity are wofully lacking in a knowledge of these 
things and are not able to give non-Catholic inquirers an in- 
telligent answer to the oft-repeated question: “Why does your 
Church do so and so?” Father Sullivan’s text, which is a 
rearrangement of his Externals of the Catholic Church, is 
an attempt to meet this deficiency; and a perusal of its con- 
tents will convince the reader that he has supplied us with a 
book just such as we were waiting for. 

The text is divided into a series of lessons treating of such 
topics as Church Government, the Religious State, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the Sacraments and Sacramentals, the 
Ecclesiastical Year, the Church’s Books, Services and Devo- 
tions. Each lesson is followed by a number of questions that 
admit of short and concise answers. The text is well supplied 
with illustrations made from original drawings by the author. 

Father Sullivan’s book, which is intended for higher classes 
in Christian doctrine, is something more than a catechism of 
liturgy. It is, in fact, a compendium of Catholic teaching, 
with special stress on the liturgical phase of the same. Intro- 
duced in the later years of the course, say the third and fourth 
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years of high school, it will serve as an excellent review of the 
catechism and will give the pupils, in addition, that knowledge 
of church practice which ought to be the possession of every 
Catholic. 

While The Visible Church is intended primarily as a 
text-book, its usefulness will not be limited to Catholic youth. 
Children of an older growth will find in its pages an explana- 
tion of many points concerning which their knowledge has 
been rather vague hitherto. To the clerical student it will 
prove a valuable aid in the review of matters learned else- 
where, while the priest will find it helpful in the preparation 
of his instructions and in other ways. It should be of especial 
value in the training of converts and may well be placed in 
the hands of prospective Catholics. 

Epwarp B. JorpAn. 


The Circus and Other Essays and Fugitive Pieces, by Joyce 
Kilmer. Edited with Introduction by Robert Cortes 
Holliday. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

There was a day when the reading world hailed with delight 
the appearance of a book of essays. Steele and Addison, John- 
ston and Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, Leigh Hunt, 

Macaulay, Carlyle, and Ruskin found in the essay a popular 

and successful medium of reaching the public mind. It is only 

a generation back in our own country when the essays of 

Emerson, Irving, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Holmes 

made as large an appeal as the popular works of fiction. For 

some reason or other the essay has fallen into disrepute, and 
with Agnes Repplier, Samuel McCord, and Henry Van Dyke 
among the few brilliant exceptions, we may say that for the 
present-day essayists, the days are evil and the market is far 
from promising. 
Some years ago I received a little book with the inscription 

“To Father Hayes from Joyce Kilmer, New York City, No- 

vember, 1916”—I expected a book of poems. I was disap- 

pointed to find it a book of essays. It was The Circus, and 
other Essays, a collection of ten articles that had appeared 
in the New York Times Magazine and in Harpers’ Weekly. 

Delight soon took the place of disappointment, and before I 
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had read many pages I knew that in Joyce Kilmer we had 
an essayist with the forgotten knack of making the essay 
popular. He found the commonplace happenings of everyday 
life not unworthy of his pen, the roller-skating bears, the 
trained seals, and chalk-faced clowns of the circus, the young 
wage-earner spending his noon hour in the streets of New 
York, the ride in the subway or in the suburban train that 
“connects the meadows with the pavements,” “the delicate 
perversity,” and “the refreshing aspect of things one sees 
along Fifth Avenue,” the moving picture clown, John Bunny. 
Commonplace subjects, indeed, but with the gentle magic that 
was Kilmer’s gift, artistically and gloriously elevated and 
illuminated. Under the fascinating humor and apparent levity 
there is always a refreshing current of sane morality, and of 
deep, Catholic spirituality that is more felt than expressed. 

The present volume, edited by Kilmer’s friend and literary 
executor, Robert Cortes Holliday, contains, in addition to these 
ten essays, a number of fugitive pieces comprising some of 
his best journalistic literary criticisms, and a few of his 
lectures. “Swinburne, and Francis Thompson” I like partic- 
ularly. I had heard this lecture on more than one occasion. 
It is a study of the spirit of Paganism and of Catholicism as 
expressed in the two great modern exponents in English poetry. 
I regret that the lecture on “The Pre-Raphaelites” does not 
find a place in this volume. It is particularly interesting, as 
it is the story of the artistic and literary revival of interest 
in Catholicism during the days of the Oxford movement. 

This book of essays will serve as antidote to much that is 
false in the morality and philosophy of the literature of our 
times. For this reason it should find a place in the libraries 
of our colleges and high schools. Moreover, the charm of its 
literary workmanship, and the memory of the brilliant young 
soldier-poet asleep in the fields of France, will make a strong 
and an effective appeal to our intelligent and patriotic Amer- 
ican Catholics. We are pleased that Mr. Holliday dedicates the 
book to Aline Kilmer, the faithful and lovely wife of the 
soldier-poet, but we regret the omission of the name of Joyce’s 
father, to whom the original volume was dedicated. 

James M. Hayes. 
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Modern Applied Arithmetic, developed primarily for continua- 
tion or part-time schools, by Neely and Killius. Philadei- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Sons and Co. Pp. viii+156. 


That learning is best accomplished in a life situation is the 
principle underlying the project method. The project is a 
device that has grown out of a better understanding of the 
doctrine of interest. Interest that is superinduced by such 
external means as rewards and punishments can never func- 
tion economically in learning, for in the one case it makes 
for the worst features of “soft pedagogy,” and in the other its 
effect is dulling repression. The motivation is not of the type 
to challenge the child’s personal activity and hold his attention 
at the proper level until his problem is solved. The project, 
on the other hand, would place the child in a real situation— 
would give him a problem that he recognizes as his very own. 
In meeting the situation and solving the problem, he would 
thus be inspired to that whole-souled activity that characterizes 
his extra school experience and which is the quality of adult 
learning in the great school of life. 

The authors of Modern Applied Arithmetic have attempted 
to supply a text in arithmetic for continuation schools, based 
on the project method. In their preface they indicate the 
need of such a text. The children in “last-chance schools” 
need a real motivation and grow weary of problems that 
smack too greatly of the grades. They have had a taste of 
real life and are interested in real-life situations. Hence the 
problems in this little book are all of a type that may come 
up at any time in actual life. 

Since it is supposed that pupils in continuation schools 
have at least mastered the fundamentals, there is no gradation 
of material. However, the exercises in connection with each 
lesson vary in difficulty, thus making it possible for the more 
backward child to participate in the project as well as the 
brighter. Each lesson is a complete unit, “that pupils attend- 
ing their first day, as well as children attending their last day, 
will be given something vitally worth while.” 

Each problem describes some real situation calling for 
arithmetical knowledge. A list of questions brings out the 
problems involved. The subjects are all interesting and well 
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chosen, such as Price Marking, Making Change, Parking Place 
for Autos, Monthly Bills, Music, Shoe Repair, ete. There is 
a project in square root which demonstrates beautifully the 
use of square root in such an ordinary experience as fitting 
a house with awnings. At the end of the book there is a 
topical index of subjects, arranged under the general headings, 
Personal Business, General Business, Social, Home, Elemen- 
tary Science. 

That the volume will prove useful in the schools for which 
it is intended would seem to be guaranteed by the fact that 
it is the result of successful experience in four different cities. 
However, its perusal would well repay supervisors and teach- 
ers of arithmetic in the common schools. One cannot read it 
without becoming conscious of the wealth of elementary, 
economic, social and scientific ideas that underlie the teaching 
of numbers. Though the drill element in arithmetic will al- 

ways be of paramount importance, problems of the type con- 
tained in this work will help children see the importance of 

; such abstract processes as learning the multiplication facts, 
from the point of view of actual living, and not merely as 
a matter of school routine. Works of this kind will serve 
to hasten the day when it will be generally recognized that the 
ends of mental discipline are best served when learning is 
accomplished in a situation that is socially significant. 

GEORGE JOHNSON. 











